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HUMOUR IN BLACK AND WHITE DRAWING. 
By Georce F. Gapp. 


A* what period of his chequered history Man first 

essayed to express the lighter side of his nature 
through the medium of pictorial art, it is, of course, 
impossible to determine. The evolution of his power to 
represent visible objects in outline, quite apart from any 
distinguishing quality, would necessarily be very gradual, 
and, in its early stages, of so exceedingly imperfect a 
character as to be almost unrecognisable, save, perhaps, by 
the perpetrator himself. 

Such relics of attempts to imitate nature as are pre- 
served to us from prehistoric times show clearly that the 
humour of our remote ancestors must have been, chiefly, 
of an involuntary nature, and this is not greatly surpris- 
ing, when we recollect that an incompetent workman 
cannot afford to dally with the muses; indeed, the idea 
of turning into a designedly humorous mould that which 
in its most serious aspect is already a gross caricature, 
is unthinkable. Thus we find that the sculpture of savages, 
like that presented by many antique relics, is grotesque, 
and indubitably comical, the more so when the effort of 
the artist to be rigidly austere is plainly apparent. 

This austerity of purpose, which we owe to the restrain- 


ing power of religious thought in all ages, has a very 


important bearing upon the humorous art of the present 
day. The mind naturally shrinks from the contemplation 
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of what might have resulted, in this branch of labour, 
from an unchecked development of wit through some 
thousands of years. The untutored and unguided con- 
ception of things is essentially on the physical plane, and 
in nothing is this more vividly exemplified than in the 
expression of what we call fun. Even to-day, with all 
the advantages of civilisation existent, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the great majority of human 
beings take their amusement, not merely as a relaxation 
ot their mental energies; a welcome slackening of the 
cords which are normally so taut; but as an almost total 
separation of their conscious entity from any intellectual 
attributes whatever. 

For example, there is, in most of our music halls, a 
disposition to rapturous delight when a cudgel is smartly 
applied to the head—or, better still, the paunch—of an 
unsuspecting fellow-creature. The representation of 
undue nasal inflammation suggesting the free use of 
alcoholic stimulants is a never-failing source of mirth. 
Falstaffian proportions, and other abnormal bodily devel- 
opments—the more outrageous the better—lack not their 
meed of applause, quite independently of any ability 
displayed in the performance; and the old story ofa second 
terrestrial satellite,after an evening of free libation (this 
must not be confused with libration, by the way) is 
invariably greeted with shrieks of delight. 

To go further, do not many of us frequently—well, 
sometimes—tolerate the narration of a story whose 
humorous qualifications depend upon circumstances not 
necessarily intended for publication, nor even offering a 
guarantee of good faith? How then may we properly 
take upon ourselves to reproach the humble artist of 
prehistoric times, in that his primitive antics, or his rude 
scratchings upon the equally rude supports of his pre- 
glacial dwelling, may have been somewhat questionable in 
their ethics? Judging by this apparent lack of develop- 
ment in mankind’s sense of humour, after so great a 
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lapse of time, the pessimist may perhaps regard that 
attribute as a hopeless dissociation from the other and more 
progressive of human qualities, and, like W. 8. Gilbert's 
House of Lords, as not susceptible of any improvement. 

But careful consideration enables us to form a happier 
opinion than this, which is fortunate, for pessimism seems 
incongruous where humour is concerned. A glance into 
comparatively recent history shows, in fact, that, in nearly 
all respects, the expression of wit has improved enor- 
mously. That it does not yet appeal to more than a 
small section of humanity cannot be denied, but it is not 
the less true that the better class of humorous art is to-day 
at a very high level of excellence, and far transcends the 
best recorded work of other times. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the power of 
caricature—which has ever been the principal vehicle of 
wit—has, throughout history, flowed and ebbed with the 
rise and fall of mental freedom. Civil and religious 
restraint would necessarily check the development of 
this form of art, but while hampering the satirist, it would 
also tend to divert his thoughts and aspirations into 
cleaner channels. The sudden removal of this restraining 
influence would produce a result in accordance with the 
laws governing natural forces, and for a time decadence 
would set in. 

This view is fully supported by facts of not very distant 
date. The opening of the sluice-gates at the Reformation 
transformed pent-up and quiet waters into an ungovern- 
able torrent, whose force was felt throughout a period not 
terminated even in the latter days of the eighteenth 
century; for though most of the spreading wastes soon 
dried up for lack of depth, certain smal] channels pursued 
a more enduring course. 

Anything more disgusting than the unbridled pictorial 
satire of these “ reformed” times, it would, if we may 
credit historians, be difficult to conceive. Naturally the 
Pope and his followers were the chief objects of the 
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licentious attacks, which were characterised by a total 
absence of toleration, common sense, and decency. Covert 
suggestion had now become open insult; coarse jests filled 
the place of wit, and all pretence of art was abandoned 
for loathsome distortion of outline. 

Slowly indeed did English humour emerge from this 
slough. Hogarth, whose fame as painter, engraver and 
caricaturist overshadows the memory of his contemporaries, 
exhibited, even from his ‘prentice days, an exquisite power 
in the delineation of serious subjects. His outlines were 
flowing and firm, his detail effective and yet sparing, his 
design compact and beautiful. But it would seem that 
he regarded satire and ridicule as too ugly and repellent 
in their nature to be appropriately supported by pure 
art. Certain it is that his caricatures are comparatively 
deficient in artistic merit. His would-be comical figures 
and faces are often gross distortions, and the poses are 
unnaturally stiff, while the object of the sketch is attained, 
in some cases, by means which are quite unworthy of his 
genius. One or two are openly indecent, and this without a 
suspicion of the ingenuity and wit which alone might be 
pleaded in extenuation of their vulgarity. It is difficult 
to comprehend how, even in the coarse days of their pub- 
lication, these prints could have been tolerated. 

The style of caricature in Hogarth’s day displays little 
or no regard for the technique of the art supposed to be 
employed. The prominent figures are probably distorted 
of set purpose, but a similar explanation can scarcely be 
urged in the case of back-grounds, and other details, 
which are generally careless in the extreme, and, so far 
from suggesting the trained draughtsman, give one the 
impression that they are the work of a tyro. Not infre- 
quently, the artist so lavishly uses his pen that it is almost 
impossible to discern the outlines of objects not in the 
immediate fore-front, so confused are they with adjacent 
cross-hatching, and meaningless scribble. To complete 
the disaster, it is usual to find such portions of the picture 
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as might otherwise afford the welcome relief of space, 
occupied by written sentiments supposed to be issuing 
from the mouths of the crowded figures animating the 
scene. These sentiments, which are confined by balloon- 
like outlines, are perhaps necessary to the elucidation of 
the joke, since the drawing itself appears to have little 
part in that function, but it is a melancholy truth that 
they generally form either pointless comment, or coarse 
ribaldry. 

A curious recrudescence of this type of sketch has been 
noticeable in our own times on numerous occasions when 
certain estimable gentlemen, normally indifferent to us 
and our local concerns, have been suddenly seized with 
an overpowering desire to labour for our cause in Parlia- 
ment. Whether funds set apart for pictorial compliments 
in an electoral campaign are usually dispensed on a 
niggardly scale, or whether politics are understood to 
warrant a particularly low quality of artistic production, 
we need not enquire. It is a fact that the cartoons brought 
forward in the seventies and eighties by party enthusiasts 
were, almost without exception, of a vulgar, stupid, and 
incapable character. 

Ons the most prolific comic artists of his day was 
George Cruikshank, who, in some respects, exhibited a 
development of the eighteenth century methods, though 
to his credit it must be said that he did much to lift his 
art out of the mire in which it had wallowed. 

Cruikshank’s magic needle, as it was called, has fre- 
quently been employed in a good cause, and especially 
noteworthy was his crusade against intemperance, which 
was as sincere and untiring as it was artistically praise- 
worthy. One needs no better proof of his enormous 
energy than is presented by that extraordinary picture 
“The Worship of Bacchus,” which he painted, and after- 
wards engraved. Here the worker has subordinated almost 
every quality to his denunciatory passion. One might 
almost call the painting a mosaic on canvas, so multi- 
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farious is the detail of its allegorical design. The central 
figure of Bacchus is surrounded by an astonishing host 
of the merry god’s victims exhibiting every degree of 
debauchery and wretchedness. Cruikshank’s series of 
etchings called “The Bottle” is scarcely less in the 
public mind, and a further echo of this campaign against 
the vice of drunkenness is to be found in his sketch 
book, and other light works, which bring us nearer to our 
subject, though the sad scenes referred to are in parts noi 
altogether devoid of a grim kind of humour. 

In common with his contemporaries, Cruikshank rarely 
allowed himself the lines of beauty in his comie figure 
drawing. His females, no less than his males, are gener- 
ally portrayed with repellent ugliness, but here and there 
we have evidence that the circumstance is rather due to 
design than to want of ability. Happily, he is never 
indecent, and rarely even indelicate, which is certainly 
more than can be said for some present day draughtsmen. 
In Cruikshank, too, we have glimpses of that inherent 
humour which is slowly but surely asserting itself as an 
essential feature-—indeed, apart from ethics, the chief 
feature—of caricature. 

For the rest, his lines are beautifully fine and his detail 
is careful and correct, containing little work which is 
superfluous in the obvious sense, and now and then dis- 
playing that delightful abstinence, difficult to acquire, 
which is so potently suggestive. 

A glance through Cruikshank’s works will show 
that his figures are naturally posed, and convey the 
required sense of movement admirably. Moreover, it may 
be seen that his landscape drawings possess a decided 
atmosphere—another important step in the right direction. 
His satire is pungent enough, but it is entirely free from 
malice or personal offence of any kind. He is abun- 
dantly prolific in biting comment upon the social follies 
of his day. How capitally he ridicules the absurdities 
of fashion! To some, to-day, his promenading figures 
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may appear excessively grotesque, but it must be remem- 
bered that he worked at a time when the costume of both 
sexes had reached a height of absurdity not equalled 
before or since. Truly his needle pricked like a lancet, 
but it let bad blood, and was the instrument of a perfectly 
legitimate operation. 

(me may perhaps be forgiven for saying that the 
palmy days of our much esteemed, if not invariably 
happy national possession Punch, were those in which 
John Leech, Charles Keene, and John Tenniel held 
sway. Each of these three was an artist and a humorist 
of the first rank. We need not be concerned, now, with the 
question whether their jokes were the result of individual 
conception, outside suggestion, or round-table conference. 
It matters not which. The jest might be comparatively 
poor—sometimes it was—but the method of treatment was 
nearly always delightfully rich. If one caught sight, 
on a Wednesday morning, in those days, of a tiny sign 


manual, in a corner of the page, presenting a wriggly 


looking black stroke in a diminutive water bottle, one not 
merely recognised that the adjacent drawing was by Leech, 
but felt that the quaint little figure was a hall-mark of 
general excellence therein. Who can forget the one-time 
celebrated Mr. Briggs, whether he be engaged in the 
pleasures of the chase, the delights of fishing, or the 
endurance of spring cleaning? Who has not laughed at 
the precocious boy, barely out of school, seeking to emulate 
the manners of his elders, or at the tiny specimen of 
be-frocked man-hood pompously requesting an equally 
juvenile lady to join him in the mazy dance? 

Leech’s drawing is what it should be. It is completely 
funny in itself. If, at first glance, we cannot precisely 
guess what the letterpress beneath tells us, we have a 
tolerably good indication of it, and quite enough to make 
us laugh quietly, if not uproariously. There is, in short, 
a refreshing purity about Leech’s work which sets it upon 
an eminence of its own. 
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Drawing of a very different style, but scarcely less 
excellent in all respects, was that of Charles Keene, whose 
mantle has, in these later times, fallen to some extent 
upon Mr. Raven Hill. Keene’s moorland scenes, and 
quaint Scottish characters will still be fresh in the memory 
of older Punch readers. 

Tenniel will, of course, go down to posterity as the 
greatest cartoonist of his day: perhaps of any day. His 
greatest triumphs in this direction are, of necessity, rather 
dignified than humorous: their dignity in fact, frequently 
reaches the level of sublimity, and the element of fun 
consequently ceases to be appropriate. But no artist was 
better able, when occasion required, to present a drawing 
replete with both wit and humour. One may venture to 
assert that the most charming feature of Tenniel’s versatile 
powers is to be sought for in his least dignified efforts, 
for nothing in the whole realm of humorous art has been 
better done than his irresponsible drawings for the amuse- 
ment of children. Indeed, we might not have known 
this artist in his most lovable aspect but for the lucky 
circumstance of his co-operation with ‘“ Lewis Carroll ” 
in the production of that wonderful baby-classic “ Alice.” 

Let us freely concede that in this most delightful col- 
laboration the chief honours fall to the gifted author. He 
is no mean observer who can, with any notable success, 
search the deeps of a child’s mind, but he is great indeed 
who plumbs those depths so surely and profoundly as did 
‘Lewis Carroll.’ No words of praise can do more than 
justice to the genius which conceived those baby stories 
of adventure down a rabbit hole and through a looking- 
glass. Nevertheless, can we truly say that those stories are 
full and complete without the genuinely sympathetic draw- 
ings of the original illustrator? Can we dissociate 
the clever but eccentric Don from the draughtsman 
whose work we are told he estimated so meanly? 
Should we have taken quite as much pleasure in this 
exquisite narration had it been presented with inferior 
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illustrations, or with no illustrations at all? Just now 
we have ample opportunity of judging between Tenniel 
and other artists in this regard, for Alice and her host are 
appearing in new guises. All kinds of white rabbits, 
March hares, mad hatters, and Cheshire cats are bidding 
for our favour to-day, but we need have as little fear of 
their displacing Tenniel as that the numerous imitations 
of the story itself will cause Alice to be forgotten. The 
artist seems, as by a miracle, to have caught the author’s 
spirit in perfection. The pictures are comically serious. 
Alice, we must not forget, really believed in all the objects 
she saw, and the reader must be supposed to be equally 
credulous, 

Hence, the mad hatter, though indubitably mad, and 
inexpressibly ludicrous, is absolutely solemn in his reality. 
So we may say, with variations, of all the other absurd 
creatures, and so we may, without great mental disturb- 
ance, fuse the two personalities of author and artist into 
one wonderful magician, whose power even that of the 
greatest wizards of fairy lore cannot excel. 

It is a natural transition from Tenniel to Francis 
Carruthers Gould, for a reason which everyone will 
instantly appreciate. “F.C.G.” has identified himself so 
completely, with “ Alice in Wonderland,’ through his 
admirable adaptations of the drawings, that one almost 
considers him as having a proprietary right in that work. 

A little book called “The Westminster Alice,” issued 
a few years ago with ‘Apologies to Sir John Tenniel, 
and everybody concerned, contains a large number 
of the clever political satires originally published in 
the Westminster Gazette, together with Gould’s sketches, 
from which they are, of course, inseparable. The 
whole forms an elaborate joke quite worthy of its 
position as a pendant to ‘Alice, for its humour is so in- 
nocent that it may be enjoyed without the slightest party 
feeling, though this is far from saying that in its political 
aspect it is devoid of effect, paradoxical as the assertion 
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may seem. If we examine the pictorial contributions to 
these pages, we cannot fail to be struck by their remark- 
able faithfulness to the originals, which is attained with- 
out in the least interfering with the necessary transforma- 
tion in the countenances of the characters. It would be 
extremely difficult to find two artists whose styles differ 
more completely from each other than do those of Tennie}] 
and Gould; yet, so ably is the adaptation executed by the 
latter draughtsman, that we see a strong suggestion of the 
former in almost every line, and the complete effect is 
astonishing. 

In the Froissart Chronicles, Gould is seen to no 
less advantage, and further exhibits his peculiar powers 
of observation and style imitation. Perhaps this type 
of work may be said to be even more admirable 
and generally successful than the ‘Alice’ paraphrases, 
and, if so, the reason may be that the old-time drawing 
is more nearly in accord with the artist’s own style. 
Gould, though a caricaturist of exceptional merit, and 
unique position, is perhaps not an ideal draughtsman 
from the technical point of view. Some may consider that 
his lines have not the entirely satisfying roundness of 
many artists who are far below him in regard to other 
qualities ; that there is a stiffness about some of his work 
which might prove fatal to a less gifted satirist. But how 
triumphantly the genius of the man rides over the obstacle ! 
Nobody cares to notice the defect. His personages are so 
instantly recognisable, his wit is so incisive, and yet so 
clean and good-humoured, his methods are so free from 
personal invective, and his subjects are always so apposite, 
that we could not reconcile ourselves to any alteration 
whatsoever. Take him for all in all, F.C.G. is one of 
the cleverest humorists who has handled the pencil, and 
this fact is not more freely admitted by those who endorse 
his political conclusions than by those who do not. 

To return to Punch, for a few moments—by the way, it 
is strange that our enterprising friend has not secured the 
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services of Gould long ago—one feels impelled to mention 
the name of Du Maurier, a famous artist who worked for 
that periodical during a great many years. In one sense 
the clever society delineator fails to illustrate our subject, 
for the bulk of his drawings are not humorous like those of 
Leech. They are finished, elegant, observant, but they 
do not, as a rule, create a smile. But here, as in the case 
of many other clever workers, we have to admit that the 
cause lies in the artist's own choice. Du Maurier could be 
funny when he chose. Some of us may remember cer- 
tain grotesque sketches of his in a Christmas number, 
setting forth a series of dream adventures in a manner 
which displayed an astonishing imagination as well as a 
remarkable power of humour. 

Memory also serves to bring forward some delightful 
little miniature sketches which at one time came up week 
after week under the name of Dumb Crambo, Junior. 
These thumb-nail drawings were always very humorously 
done, and a few of the same to-day would enliven 
Punch’s dull moments enormously. Then one must not 
forget Phil May, the clever self-taught artist whose dash- 
ing style always gave one the impression of a five-minutes 
sketch, though probably no workman was ever more pains- 
taking. Perhaps May’s happiest effort was the sketch of 
a lunatic peeping over an asylum wall and inviting a 
patient but luckless fisherman to 


. 


‘come inside.” 

Other Punch names will readily occur to the mind, but 
space forbids one to dwell upon the theme further. It is 
but just to our premier comic journal, however, to offer the 
opinion that at no time in its history has the general 
standard of its art stood so high as it does at the present 
time. No doubt the enormous development in line repro- 
duction has given to modern black-and-white draughtsmen 
an incalculable advantage over their predecessors—and the 
absence of intervention between artist and public in the 
shape of the graving tool is an advance of the highest im- 
portance,— but at the same time it must be conceded that, 
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apart from such scientific aids, humorous drawing has 
moved forward considerably. 

One finds indications of a closer study of human nature 
in its multifarious moods; of a greater attention to exact- 
ness in detail; of a better appreciation of the power of 
suggestion; in a word, of a complete elevation of tone in 
this class of work. Nor must one be understood to suppose 
that this improvement is attained by the sacrifice of the 
special quality of intrinsic humour. Though much of their 
drawing is of the elegant kind, we have no lack of the comic 
element in Punch’s workmen to-day. Mr. Lewis Baumer 
is an excellent example of the strength of the staff in this 
direction; and what should we think of an issue of the 
paper without a contribution from E. T. Reed, albeit he 
does lean to the grotesque a little? Reed’s clever and 
entertaining “ Prehistoric Peeps” have perhaps been more 
persistently imitated than any joke in “Joe Miller,” but 
that is the best tribute one could have to the excellence 
of the idea, for a fellow-craftsman may be supposed to 
know a good thing when he sees it. 

To go further afield, we find so many artists of to-day 
and yesterday, who might be employed to illustrate our 
text, that it would be impossible, even if it were desirable, 
to pass the work of all in review. One must therefore be 
content with a brief reference to one or two. There was 
Randolph Caldecott, at one time an indispensable catere1 
for Graphic numbers, especially at Christmas: a delightful 
artist: there is Hugh Thomson, a genuine humorist, and 
a charming delineator of life in the coaching days: there 
is Will Owen, whose partnership with W. Jacobs is as 
felicitous as any which will occur to the recollection: 
there is Cecil Aldin, who recalls Caldecott: there is Harry 
Furniss, whose drawing of a loafer penning an unsolicited 
testimonial to somebody's soap has become a classic: there 
is, in a minor degree, W. S. Gilbert, whose “ Bab” sketches 
fit the Ballads like a glove on the hand. In fact, there has 
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for some time existed abundance of talent to supply the 
most exacting public demand. 

Unfortunately, the character of this public demand 
governs, in a large measure, the nature of the output, and 
it is the lack of cultivation of a proper sense of humour 
which encourages the pessimistic view of modern fun. 

One has no quarrel with the artist who, while lavishing 
upon his drawing all the powers of which he is capable, 
leaves no impression of humour beyond what is derived 
from the printed legend subjoining his sketch. His efforts 
may be, to some extent, misplaced, or, at any rate, in- 
complete, but he, at least, pleases the eye with genuine 
beauty, and so aids in the cultivation of interest in a 
faultless technique, an admirable contour, and an exquisite 
artistic effect. But one does complain of the frequency 
with which we are confronted by grotesque exaggerations 
of form and feature, impossible extravagance of costume 
(chiefly in regard to boots) and absurdity of appurtenance 
and situation, without a spark of wit to illuminate the 
picture. This form of art is an appeal to the most element- 
ary conceptions of humour, and is all the more deplorable 
when made by artists capable of much better attempts. 
Perhaps it would be hypercritical to say much about the 
appearance of a not dissimilar type in our high-class 
periodicals, for here the capability and restraint of the 
workman go far to save even meretricious devices from the 
taint of vulgarity; nevertheless one would prefer to see the 
method more sparingly used, and such point as the joke 
possesses legitimately emphasized. The grotesque in art 
is truly a force, but has its proper sphere, and should not 
be used as a mere substitute for wit. 

Not so much hesitation to condemn need be felt in 
regard to the productions which are sent broadcast in the 
pages of periodicals addressed to our young people, and 
which are greedily devoured in America by children of a 
larger growth. Here there is no pretence of wit. Perhaps 
wit is not absolutely essential, though children are 
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mostly discriminating and often quick to see the 
point of a jest. But in most cases the drawings 
represent the impossible pranks of an individual, or set of 
individuals, in circumstances of a by no means healthy 
description, to the accompaniment of explanatory matter 
wherein the slang of the gutter is freely interspersed. 
That this sort of thing should largely supplant the simple 
purity of old-time pictures for children, is a thought to 
make the judicious grieve: that it should suffice for the 
delectation of men of affairs in the twentieth century is a 
problem for earnest consideration. 

But not all American wit is of the order typified by an 
outrageous tramp who carries on a string waist-belt an 
empty tomato tin. Some transatlantic artists there are 
who combine exquisite art with a degree of intellectual 
satire or mirthful comment. 

Dana Gibson, the Society delineator, at once a finished 
draughtsman and a keen satirist, has done much worthy work. 
No artist can better depict human expressions in a few 
strokes of the pen. Many of his drawings have in them more 
of food for reflection than for mirth,and indeed he does not 
too often avail himself of his undoubted power to raise a 
hearty laugh. Gibson has the distinction of being the 
only line artist to reverse the conditions of caricature: he 
depicted an ideal young lady, and a number of misguided 
females have attempted to embody the conception, with 
indifferent success. How the originator of this extra- 
ordinary state of affairs regards his position—whether he 
is complacent or a prey to remorse—we cannot tell; but one 
may not condemn him, for innocent classical sculpture has 
recently been the subject of a similarly delicate—or per- 
haps one should here say indelicate—compliment. 

There is an old joke concerning a suitor who, desiring 
to make a reasonable bid for favour in the eyes of his 
lady’s father, described himself as a paper hanger on a 
large scale. It transpired that he was a bill-sticker. Art 
humour on the large scale is becoming more and more 
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noticeable amongst the heterogeneous mural decorations 
of our streets. It may be said that the grotesque style of 
drawing is more legitimate here than elsewhere, not merely 
because of the enlistment of art in the service of commerce 
(a strange assortment truly) but also for the reason that the 
chief design of the work is to catch the flitting eye of the 
hastening wayfarer. Any relief from the normal hideous- 
ness of our far too numerous advertisement hoardings is 
grateful to the sense of vision, but where the artist has 
contrived to lift his subject from the sordid and fulsome 
plane which business competition would seem at first sight 
to suggest, we should be thankful indeed. Difficult as the 
feat may appear, it is satisfactorily accomplished by a 
limited number of draughtsmen whose names will readily 
occur to most observant pedestrians. 

Prominent amongst this gifted company is Mr. John 
Hassall, a young artist whose drawing is almost as well 
known to the man in the street (literally the man on the 
pavement) as it is to the coffee-room habitué who greedily 
examines the lighter class of illustrated weekly. 

One must not dwell upon art in advertisement: the 
conjunction is fot fascinating, and a word or two must be 
devoted to the consideration of other than Anglo-Saxon 
caricature. 

It will be conceded by most that the humour of 
continental artists is, as a whole, inferior to that of our 
own country. This for no very obvious reason. We are 
accused of being phlegmatic; of taking our pleasures 
sadly, to use the hackneyed phrase; but we can be merry 
on paper if not in our lives, and our recorded laughter 
is not only more rational, but more hearty than any 
which our near neighbours send across for our delectation. 
One certainly finds little worthy of praise in the Comic 
Almanacs and like productions exposed for sale in certain 
bookshops; both in wit and in art these specimens usually 
present a standard that need not excite envy amongst 
British draughtsmen. But it would not be correct to 
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assume that such work is representative of the best French 
humour. On the contrary there have been many capable 
artists, largely devoted to the class of work under con- 
sideration, who have left worthy records of their country’s 
progress in this direction. From Honore Daumier of well- 
nigh a century ago, to the gifted “Caran d’Ache” of 
to-day, the roll of names may well be a lengthy one. 

Germany possesses several humorous periodicals of 
recognised ability and respectability, in addition to a 
larger number of less satisfactory type. The Teutonic 
conception of fun is very different from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and the German in particular carries his point in a manner 
that is often more incisive than genial. The power of the 
drawing is, in most cases, undeniable, while now and again 
the dignity of the general effect isastonishing. But though 
the truth of the suggestion conveyed in the sketch may be 
admitted, the method of the artist often produces a feeling 
of mild indignation. The humorist makes his point truly, 
yet one is rather reminded of the rapier’s thrust than of 
the harmless but effective blow of the jester’s bladder. 

The humorous art of other European nations does not 
call for any special comment, and is certainly less endowed 
than our own with that special feature which we have seen 
to be so acceptable. The capacity for this particular ex- 
pressron of humour cannot be conveyed by mere training. 
Study and practice can do no more than change it from 
the latent to the forceful and*apparent condition: tech- 
nique, though it glorifies the result, is a thing apart. 

The quality is compounded of many elements: it calls 
for a rare power of observation; for a keen sense of the 
ridiculous; for not a little philosophic thought; for the 
ability to locate the expression of human emotion in its 
manifold forms; in short, it presents such a combination 
of desiderata that one wonders at Nature’s prolificacy in 
humorists of the first rank. 

So much then—or so little, and that little so imperfectly 
presented—for the various styles and methods of humorous 
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artistry in the present and the immediate past. The sur- 
vey, casual though it may have been, has perhaps sufficed 
to show that the lighter side of pictorial art has not only 
developed with the progress of civilization, but has evolved 
into an entirely new expression. 

Within a century of time, that which was chiefly em- 
ployed, with the ardour of vindictive passion, for the dis- 
comfiture or ruin of an enemy, has become a potent means 
of creating or cementing friendship. The flame then 
cruelly directed so as to scorch and destroy, now diffuses a 
genial warmth throughout its environment. Where, 
aforetime, was called forth a sneer, a snarl, or at best a 
wicked leer, now comes a cheerful smile or a héalthful 
burst of honest laughter. Surely this is a happy refuta- 
tion of the pessimists disparaging estimate; an antidote to 
the poison of his gloomy prophesy. 

Truly much progress remains to be effected. So long 
as demand governs supply, an inferior taste will 
hamper the development of man’s highest powers. To 
some extent, therefore, the artist’s responsibility is 
limited. The intellectual market being comparatively 
small, he may perhaps be justified in catering for a larger 
public, provided he exercises the discretion which is ex- 
pected of all teachers of men. But we have the right to 
look to the capable practitioner for a diminution of zeal in 
the cause of vapidity and ineptitude, for such is generally 
beneath the demands of the most elementary humour. 
And above all we may confidently ask that purity and 
good faith shall be the watch-words of all black-and-white 
artists, no less than of earnest labourers in any branch of 
industry whatsoever, for without these monitors the work 
of their hands will be of no avail. 
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DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
By Tae Rev. Wintiam C. Hatt. 


Alexis, when thou shalt hear wandering Fame 

Tell Death hath triumphed o'er my mortal spoils, 

And that on earth I am but a sad name, 

If thou e’er held me dear, by all our love, 

By all that bliss, those joys, Heaven here us gave, 

I conjure thee, and by the Maids of Jove, 

To grave this short remembrance on my grave :— 
“Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometime grace 
The murmuring Esk: may roses shade the place!” 


T is not every man can make for himself so graceful an 
epitaph, nor one so truly sentimental. But he who 
fashioned it had a peculiar wit, an aptitude to enphrase a 
fancy so delicately that it should be set as a gem made 
lustrous by the artifice. It is a fine specimen of jewel- 
craft. 

Drummond of Hawthornden! Somewhere one has said 
that other poets are known simply by their surnames: 
Dryden is Dryden, and Browning Browning—and we all, 
who in moments of dubious impulse are urged toward some 
knoll of Parnassus, are known, even among our friends, 
for what we are vulgarly—but Drummond is ever 
Drummond of Hawthornden. The fact has the geography 
of sentiment, the fixation of a place made interesting for 
an earthly association; but what it has more is the sense 
of a familiarity that lingers about the memory of a man 
who, from the fastnesses of his homestead, looked wistfully 
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upon the world. This recluse of letters was a child of 
wonder; this worm amid books, the best books of an age, 
had the sidelong curious glance over the ruffling problems 
of life. He stayed at home—his excursions were never 
more than the movements of one tethered to his native 
stock—but he found a solemn depth of thought and a 
rare height of sensitive being. An uncommon affection 
attaches to him, because in his heart he kept not the ways 
of the world, and because he gave his mind unconsciously, 
without the ostentation and obtrusion of a gift, in the 
beauty of a cultivated discernment and expression of 
what in literature is graceful, and in life gently tinged 
with sadness and mystery. Man of letters par excellence, 
such exceptionally, he had yet that human after-glow 
which comes from men who have sympathies bred not of 
the travail of others, but of the dejections and elevations 
of their own hearts. This for our prelude. 

I shall not attempt an elaborate biography. It is not 
for me to lay out Drummond in the red sepulchre of a 
referential Who’s Who, but to bring him before you as the 
poet he is, pointing to this feature and that to emphasise 
its excellence, and here and there to correct an opinion 
which even a kindly world has falsely and wrongly 
established. The limits of admiration for Drummond 
may be fairly closely determined; my object is to set the 
limits faithfully, and it will—honestly, I believe—extend 
them a little beyond certain common misconceptions and 
apologetic ascriptions. And that will be my service, if I 
fail not in representing an impression made upon me, not 
by his chief critics, but by the man himself as he came to 
me under their conduct, but not with the heralding of all 
their voices. 

William, eldest of the children—three sons and three 
daughters—of Sir John Drummond and Susanna, née 
Fowler, was born on December 13th, 1585, at Hawthornden, 
of which his father was the first laird. He was educated 
first at the High School of Edinburgh, and subsequently 
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at its recently-founded University. There he came 
specially under the influence of John Ray, the Professor 
of Humanity, for whose memory he wrote one of his most 
enthusiastic sonnets, enumerating his literary obligations, 
and affectionately punning over the name he honoured : 


Bright Ray of learning, which so clear didst stream, 
Farewell, soul which so many souls did frame! 
Many Olympiads about shall come, 

Ere earth like thee another can entomb. 


He had not finished his university career before the 
assumption by James of the English throne, an event 
which led his father to the Court at London, and took 
him to our metropolis, for much sight-seeing, in 1606. 
He was intended for the legal profession, on behalf of his 
training for which he undertook about three years’ travel 
and residence in France, chiefly between Paris and 
Bourges; but the death of his father in 1610 brought him 
his patrimony, and he returned to Hawthornden, a man of 
liberal competence, if not of relative affluence, to take up 
studies more, because perfectly, consonant with his 
intellectual tastes. 

The library of his old University was enriched in 1627 
by his collection of some five hundred books and 
manuscripts, of which, as it now stands, a very interesting 
description was given by Mr. Charles Whibley under the 
head of “ The Library of an Old Scholar” in Blackwood, 
December, 1899. It is a most distinct index of 
Drummond’s mind. The gift itself seems to have been 
an offering of no little public ceremony, which, if he aided 
with a somewhat egotistical solemnity, was, we must 
remember, that others might follow his example like Good 
Samaritans who attend unto the needs of what has 


neighboured them. I cannot refrain from copying some 
of Drummond’s words cited in this connection by Prof. 
Masson in that elaborate study which is indispensable by 
every serious reader of Drummond. They are-spoken as 
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from the mouth of the library. “There are who, to 
acquire some piece of fame, would lately have adorned 
me with portraits, statues, medals, maps, books of all 
sciences, languages, characters (which they had collected 
from the liberality of others to this use), but at so high a 
rate to my founders, and with such blown ambition, 
that the want of such stuff was a great deal more tolerable 
than the enjoying could either bring profit or ornament. 
Such a bargain is even as if some stationers, who had sold 
dearly their books, should desire to be enrolled amongst 
my benefactors, having perpetual panegyrics, solemn 
remembrances, and anniversaries, offered to their names 
for their great and boundless liberality. Let such men 
go to the Americans, and there barter their glasses, 
feathers, whistles, and puppets, with gold and precious 
stones; for I had rather attend Time and Providence than 
remain thus obliged. In the meantime live, ye ever 
generous spirits who, out of your own, have been beneficial 
to me.” 

Note, in passing, the vigorous, complete, and subtile 
expressiveness and the agreeable harmony of Drummond’s 
prose. It is wrought for the most genial satire, sharpened 
for the pungent thrusts of his inerrant lance, tempered 
with mastery. 

The extensiveness of Drummond's reading, suggested by 
the collection to which we have alluded, is significant for 
two circumstances, its actual range and its educative and 
formative character. He had in his first year at 
Hawthornden 267 books in Latin, 35 in Greek, 11 in 
Hebrew, 61 in Italian, 8 in Spanish, 120 in French, and 
50 in English. Considering their variety, their numbers 
do not strike one as disproportionate—the English included 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia,’ Spenser’s “ Faery Queen” and some 
minor poems, Drayton’s works, Daniel’s, Fairfax’s 
“'Tasso,”’ separate poems and plays of Green, Marlowe, 
Chapman and Drayton, King James’s “ Basilicon Doron,” 
the Tragedies of William Alexander of Menstrie, and 
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Shakespeare's “Venus and Adonis,” “ Lucrece,”’ “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” His 
assimilation of what he read—and what he read he 
reflected deeply—if not patent to the general reader, to the 
reader who closely studies him is obvious. His philo- 
sophical reflections, which make up his best prose and enter 
largely into his verse, are traceable back to his meditation 
over classical authors; and his poetical style, a wonderful 
artifice,—far removed from what his vernacular could 
have reared, or the current fashion of Scottish verse—is, I 
judge, a grand compound of the great Elizabethans in 
their,most deliberate structural moods. Drummond, as a 
stylist, was peculiarly a poet of the study, whose fires were 
fanned by an admiration of elegant forms and by a critical 
appreciation of the values of choice words. The halting 
quality which I find in his sonnets is attributable to a 
reflectiveness over an accumulation of models and a fine 
measuring of orthodox standards of prosodial expression. 
His style is a studious amalgam of varying, but consistent, 
arts of elaboration; artificial—I cannot escape the word— 
but as studiously sincere. 

Drummond's first publication was “ Tears on the Death 
of Meeliades,” occasioned by the death, on November 6th, 
1612, of Henry, the heir-apparent. Of the many elegies, 
expressive of the public lament, written for the memory of 
this ill-starred prince it is perhaps the least suspicious 
of gratuitous adulation and approaches nearest to a 
dignified threnody : 


Meeliades, sweet courtly nymphs, deplore 
From Thule to Hydaspes’ pearly shore. 


The resemblance is not close, but its comparison with 
“ Lycidas” certainly does suggest that Milton may have 
known it well and retained its temper. Masson discovers 
a likeness of structure 
regular 





although “ Lycidas” is less 
and an occasional similarity of line and phrase. 
These certainly exist; but I question whether the sustained 
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pastoralism of the two poems can be pressed to enlarge the 
obligation. This comparison and difference is all in 
favour of “ Lycidas.”” “ Meeliades” has several palpable 
imperfections, of which I cite a redundancy that strikes 
me as perhaps the greatest hitch in Drummond’s usually 
steady and stately progress in narrative : 


Tagus did court his love with golden streams, 
Rhine with his towns, fair Seine with all she claims. 
But ah! poor lovers, death did them betray, 

And not suspected, made their hopes his prey. 

Tagus bewails his loss with golden streams, 

Rhine with his towns, fair Seine with all she claims, 
Meeliades, sweet courtly nymphs, deplore, 

From Thule to Hydaspes’ pearly shore. 


The medel is apparent, although the subject and line 
are different : 


That all the woods may answer and your eccho ring. 


But Drummond almost entirely missed the skill of effective 
repetition and refrain which in Spenser’s hand made a 
circlet of surpassing brilliance. Erase the blemishes, or 
let eyes be kind in blindness. Here is the excellent: 


Our loss, not thine, when we complain, we weep, 
For thee the glist’ring walls of heaven do keep 
Beyond the planets’ wheels, above that source 

Of spheres, that turns the lower in its course, 
Where sun doth never set, nor ugly night 

Ever appears in mourning garments dight ; 
Where Boreas’ stormy trumpet doth not sound, 
Nor clouds, in lightnings bursting, minds astound ; 
From care’s cold climates far, and hot desire, 
Where time is banish’d, ages ne’er expire ; 
Among pure sprights environed with beams, 
Thou think’st all things below to be but dreams, 
And joy’st to look down to the azur’d bars 

Of heaven, indented all with streaming stars, 
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And here is the fine touch upon the canvas: 


Fore’d by grim Destines, Heavens neglect our cries, 
Stars seem set only to act tragedies. 


The period from the publication of this poem to 1616 is 
important for the beginning of Drummond’s friendship 
with Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, of whom notice 
would be required in a fuller discussion than this, and 
for the formation of his affection for Miss Cunningham. 
The latter was a most significant factor in his life. It is 
recorded with irritating brevity by the writer—probably 
Bishop Sage—of the memoir prefixed to the 1711 folio 
edition of his works. 


Notwithstanding his close retirement and serious applica- 
tion to his studies, Love stole in upon him, and did entirely 
captivate his heart; for he was on a _ sudden highly 
enamoured of a fine, beautiful young lady, daughter to 
Cunningham of Barns, an ancient and honourable family. 
He met with suitable returns of chaste love from her, and 
fully gained her affections; but, when the day for the 
marriage was appointed, and all things ready for the 
solemnization of it, she took a fever, and was suddenly 
snatched away by it, to his great grief and sorrow. 


Verily, Drummond’s star did seem set only to act a 
tragedy. The affliction was desolating—the music of a 
voice that was singing for rapt contemplation of the graces 
of one beloved : 


All other beauties, howsoe’er they shine 
Look but like shadows, or if they be more, 
It is in that, that they are like to thine— 


broke into the melancholy of sounds heard only in 
vibration of breaking heart-chords : 


Lo! what is good of life is but a dream, 
When sorrow is a never-ebbing stream. 
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This life, which seems so fair, 

Is like a bubble blown up in the air 

By sporting children’s breath, 

Who chase it everywhere, 

And strive who can most motion it bequeath: 
And though it sometime seems of its own might, 
Like to an eye of gold, to be fix’d there, 

And firm to hover in that empty height, 

That only is because it is so light. 

But in that pomp it does not long appear ; 
For even when most admir’d, it in a thought, 
As swell’d from nothing, doth dissolve in nought. 


But if, as I believe, the good of after ages is born in the 
consuming pains of men, here in Drummond’s great 
bereavement, of which our hearts catch the pathos, was 
conceived the best he has bequeathed. He, the recluse, 
was driven into the holy of holies, for full sanctuary. He 
entered, the man we pitied; he emerges, the man we love. 
A sweetness robes his beloved, richer than even his verse 
displays—she stands at the dawn and the spring, her 
beautiful face upon her lover’s lips, one of the figures, 
known in broken dreams, that make literature emotional, 
human for the sadnesses of men. His desolation brings 
her into life. And upon that ravaged heart is limned the 
man. From it issues, as in deeper seclusion he pores over 
his books, all that Platonic reflection which makes “ A 
Cypress Grove” one of the most pensive apologies of 
death, and all that sensitive brooding which haunts his 
finest sonnets. Read his works to the close of the “Flowers 
of Sion,’ and you have their interpretation in his 
bereavement—and the rest are inconspicuous. 

I shall leave much of his verse that might be treated, 
yet not satisfactorily, in this chronological order for later 
consideration. I rather prepare you with hints and 
suggestions for the work upon which the distinction of 
Drummond rests. 

But “ Forth Feasting,” which is part of it, I must notice 
here in its place. It is a poem of 408 lines in heroic 
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couplets, written to celebrate the visit of King James to 
Scotland after an absence of fourteen years. In modifica- 
tion of Mr. W. C. Ward’s condemnation of its “ rank 
adulation,” I contend that the occasion of it to a Scot, and 
particularly to a loyal admirer of the Stuart line, was one 
calling for no common demonstration, and Drummond met 
it admirably. His gratulation has its hyperboles, on the 
whole not above the customary extravagancies of royal 
panegyric, and perhaps only in one instance too robus- 
tiously overlaid. 


Sure, if the world above did want a prince, 
The world above to it would take thee hence. 


But the poem contains allusions, for their picturesqueness 
pardonably fantastic, and passages of eulogy that flow 
with an enlarging diction through what is broader and 
deeper than studied flattery. 


When lilies do them deck in azure gowns 
And new-born roses blush with golden crowns. 
and 

What prince by goodness hath such kingdoms gain’d? 
Who hath so long his people’s peace maintain’d? 
Their swords are turn’d in scythes, in culters spears, 
Some giant post their antique armour bears: 
Now, where the wounded knight his life did bleed, 
The wanton swain sits piping on a reed; 
And where the cannon did Jove’s thunder scorn 
The gaudy huntsman winds his shrill-tun’d horn ; 
Her green locks Ceres without fear doth dye, 
The pilgrim safely in the shade doth lie. 


Drummond’s use of the heroic couplet was very con- 
scientious; and in this poem he has shown how he could 
employ it effectively in address which demands continuous 
invocations and, in less skilful hands, might become tawdry 
patchwork. He sustains here a rich undulation of music, 
beat upon beat of rhythm, with an undercurrent that 
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steadily swells and lifts its burden onward. Save for the 
last couplet, which I omit, the end is nobly and finely 
heroic. 

So ever gold and bays thy brows adorn, 

So never time may see thy race outworn, 

So of thine own still may’st thou be desired, 

Of strangers fear’d, redoubted, and admired ; 

So memory thee praise, so precious hours 

May character thy name in starry flowers, 

Of “ The Entertainment of Prince Charles,” written for 
his visit to Edinburgh, June 15th, 1635, a similar appre- 
ciation may not be made. The effort towards laudation is 
too conscious: it is a straining after servility. 





(Caledonian speaks) To thee this crown 

Is due by birth, but more it is thine own 

By just desert ; and ere another brow 

Than thine should reach the same, my floods should flow 
With hot vermilion gore, and every plain 

Level the hills with carcases of slain, 

This isle become a red sea. 


Drummond had passed his literary climacteric, yet there 
are occasional flashes of the old phraseology. 


Pale Envy, with the cockatrice’s eye, 
Which seeing kills, but seen doth forthwith die. 


Moreover, in the speeches of Endymion, there are snatches 
of rare song. 


Roused from the Latmian cave, where many years 
That empress of the lowest of the spheres, 

Who cheers the night, did keep me hid apart 
From mortal wights, to ease her love-sick heart, 
As young as when she did me first enclose, 

As fresh in beauty as the morning rose, 
Endymion, that whilom kept my flocks 

: Upon Ionia’s flow’ry hills and rocks, 

And warbling sweet lays to my Cynthia’s beams, 
Outsang the swannets of Meander’s streams. 
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Drummond's friendship with Drayton, seen in a brief 
correspondence, was a pleasing interlude amid his solitude ; 
and that note at the end of one of Drayton’s letters, of the 
man who effected the introduction, is entirely delightful 
“Joseph Davis is in love with you.” 

His friendship with Ben Jonson was of another order. 
It was the meeting of Falstaff and Boswell. It was the 
contact of incongruities. Jonson’s progress to Scotland, 
with Taylor the Water Poet on his heels, is one of the 
comicalities of literary history. As Masson says: “* It was 
as if, after a gentleman’s chariot had set out in proper 
style on the north road, a costermonger’s cart had been 
despatched in mischief to follow it, or as if behind a civie 
dignitary, marching in some procession, a lout of comic 
reputation had been posted to ape his gestures.’ The 
relief is highly entertaining, although the argument that 
it was intentional may safely be set aside. And apart 
from it, Bacon’s reproach of Jonson’s pedestrianism has a 
subtle humour, that he “ loved not to see Poesy go on other 
feet than poetical dactylus and spondeus.” That the 
deliberate object of this journey was the meeting with 
Drummond is not, I think, supported with adequate 
evidence; nor would the conjecture merit further inquiry. 
The interesting fact is that Jonson met Drummond at 
Hawthornden, became garrulous in an armchair, generally 
scanned the world and apostrophized it; that he made his 
host wonder very much, till a treasured admiration waned 
away, and think a good deal, until the fallen demigod 
departed ; and that Drummond wrote down the “Conversa- 
tions.” Now, it has been charged against Drummond that 
he made these notes out of spite, in retaliation against 
Jonson’s boorishness and unqualified candour. I deny the 
charge. That these notes were made purely for his own 
keeping is a sufficient retort to a mild calumny. On the 
other hand, it has been charged against Jonson that under 
the influence of Drummond’s cellar—wine there was, but 
I question its effulgence over Ben—he entered into foolish, 
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petulant, and wanton judgements of the grand people and 
literary men of the time. I believe that Drummond’s 
notes are careful recapitulations, and that Jonson’s 
criticisms are, on the whole, eminently fair and illumina- 
tive. His certificate to Elizabeth is, I fancy, not less true 
than outrageous; and its fun might excuse its flippancy. 


Queen Elizabeth never saw herself after she became old 
in a true glass: they painted her, and sometimes would 
vermilion her nose. She had always, about Christmas evens, 
set dice that threw sixes or fives, and she knew not they were 
other, to make her win, and esteem herself fortunate. 


You cannot quarrel with his opinion of Donne, that “ for 
not keeping of accent he deserved hanging,” and that 
“from not being understood he would perish.” That Sir 
Walter Raleigh “esteemed more of fame than of con- 


science,” could reasonably, from Jonson’s own experience, 


be supported. And if it is unjust, his comment on Owen 
is pardonable for its quip, that he was “a pure pedantique 


schoolmaster, sweeping his living from the posteriors of 
little children.” 

His criticisms of Drummond’s own poetry are incisive, 
just, and laudatory. ‘‘ His censure of my verses was that 
they were all good, especially my “ Epitaph of the Prince,” 
save that they smelled too much of the Schools, and were 
not after the fancy of the time; for a child, says he, may 
write after the fashion of the Greek and Latin verses in 
running: yet that he wished, to please the King, that 
piece of * Forth Feasting ” had been his own.” 

But the little storm that has arisen is round his remarks 
on Shakespeare. They stand together, in the 1711 folio, 
in what are known as the “ Heads of the Conversations,” a 
summary of a summary; and this connexion is misleading. 
I take them separately, as they stand in the original script. 
The second, that “ Shakespeare, in a play, brought in a 
number of men saying they had suffered shipwreck ?n 
Bohemia, where there is no sea near by some hundred 
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miles,” needs no comment. The first, that “ Shakespeare 
wanted art,” may be justified. It is true, relative to 
Jonson’s standards of poetical technique and dramatic 
unity: it is true, relative to most of the verse of the 
period. Shakespeare’s construction of a play, his mechanism 


of verse, and his management of language, were all 

























departures from orthodoxy—he was the high-priest of a ) 
new faith. We have to remember that he created an art; 
outgrowing his models, he set the standards of a new litera- 
ture, and turned to the way of its modern greatness the 
current of a language. He had not the art of his time: 
time took his art. As Jonson himself declared, 





He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warme 

| Our eares, or like a Mercury to charme! 

 , Nature her selfe was proud of his designes, 
| And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines. 


Candidly, then, I do not find much amiss in the “Con- 
versations.” They make a precious document, dishonour- 
ing neither Drummond nor Jonson, but setting each forth 
admirably, the one as he listens and wonders, the other as 


he has launched himself intoa humorous fit of unrestricted 


freedom. 


Icarnot passovera mystery. What induced Drummond 
to turn his mind—it was only his mind—to the fabrication 


of deadly instruments of warfare? His “Patent” is a 
thing of intangible quaintness, and sufficiently overwhelm- 
ing to stir one’s blood. He had “thought out ”’—to use 


—e 


the word of his commission—the most diabolical weapons 
of extermination, which he christened with fearsome names 
of ingenious extraction. There was the BaxrpoBpovrn¢dor, 
or Thundering Rod, a weapon for cavalry and foot service, 





of dreadful suddenness, which would do the work of six 
common muskets; the A:wevoAoOpeuvrygs, vulgarly Leviathan, 


“ 


a new kind of vessel, able, without check from any 


asitsaa 
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strength of chains, bars, or batteries, to enter any harbours, 
and either destroy all the shipping by fire, or capture them 
by force’; and, among the rest of these prospective in- 
ventions—for they had been only “thought out,” not 
found out—the’ Aeccwyros, the Mover,” an organic machine, 
producing, from a natural and never-wearied cause, Per- 
petual Motion.” Not Napier of Merchiston had such 
dreams. What brought them to Drummond? Let us not 
speculate; the problem is too elusive; but let us be thank- 
ful that, in spite of the new Archimedes, there was over 
the land only the beating of the wings of Peace, while 
Science went her plodding way. 

Seventeen years after the death of Miss Cunningham, 
Drummond married. The memoir of 1711 tells us that 
“by accident he saw one, Elizabeth Logan, grandchild of 
Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig, a great and ancient family 
in this place, and, fancying she had a great resemblance 
of his first mistress (whose idea had been deeply impressed, 
and stuck long in his mind), he fell in love with her, and 
married her after he was forty-five years of age.” This 
was in 1632, probably some little time before the end of 
the year. His best work had been produced, and declen- 
sion had set in, much earlier than this date; so that what 
may be regarded as his semi-public appearances were in no 
wise dependent upon this happy disruption of his solitude. 
The political squibs in verse and prose which belong to his 
fifties are the outcome of a temperament transformed, or 
turned from brooding and introspection to a moderately 
active contemplation of public affairs. His whole-hearted 
sympathy—or was it a form of loyalty?—towards the 
policy of Charles in State and Church was responsible for 
many a sharp, but good-tempered, epigram, for satire 
which, as I have heretofore suggested, was directed accur- 


ately to the weak and unguarded parts of his enemy’s 
panoply, and for his comparatively voluminous, if not 
strictly historical, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” the record, with 
philosophizings, of the lives and reigns of the five James’s, 
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Of this last Masson is severe, and not over circumstantial, 
in judgement. The book would not pass unscathed the 
critical and destructive eye of the higher historian, nor 
was Drummond precautious and anxious that it should. 
He intended it as loyal narrative, the admirable homage 
of a man interested in a distinguished line of his native 
princes and honestly exercised to represent before his com- 
patriots the impression of his reading and reflection. So 
that i have sympathy with the defence recently set up by 
Mr. R. Warwick Bond, which, however, is a defence not so 
much of Drummond’s historical method as of the literary 
values of his book. He says: “It makes, for the most 
part, excellent reading, though its sentences are sometimes 
prolix and inartistic, and its account of affairs occasionally 
confused. It could not be easy to narrate with lucidity 


the events of so turbulent a time. But the history cer- 
tainly deserves the praise of philosophic treatment.” This 
defence is somewhat nervous, and while it rightly covers 


many passages of great eloquence, it certainly guards 
against the legitimate accusation that much of the history 
is unprofitable and tedious reading. 

The matter does not require further comment. But I 
am led by it, as for the moment I partly neglect the discus- 
sion of Drummond as a satirist, to give Mr. Bond’s general 
appreciation of his prose. “The prose of poets is pro- 
verbially good, and Drummond’s is no exception. It 
exhibits traces of Lyly without Lyly’s excessive artificiality 
and abuse of antithesis: still less is it chargeable with the 
high-flown diction of Sidney’s romance; yet it is often 
picturesque and glowing, as in the opening of /rene (1638), 
often eloquent, as in his claim of religious toleration and 
liberty of conscience in that tract, or his invective against 
“ presumptuous churchmen ” in Skiamachia (1643).” 

From the latter I must quote: 

Presumptuous Churchmen in-most parts of the kingdoms 
of Europe have proven worse than the foxes of Samson. 

They but burnt the corns when the fields were white for the 
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harvest ; but these have burnt whole towns, male and female 
children and old men, guilty or not guilty, holy or profane, 
turning all under the law of their spoil and licentiousness ; 
dyed the white fields in blood ; turned them into a Golgotha, 
as in our own country that one battle of Pinkie can testify, 
where a Churchman was both the loss of the field and 
Commonwealth. They are firebrands of strife, trumpets of 
sedition, the Red Horses whose sitters have taken peace from 
the Earth. There is no Christian country which hath not by 
their devices been wrapped in wars; they carry the common 
people, like hawks, hooded, into dangers and destruction ; 
make them believe the mountains shake when the moles do 
cast up. 


The above passage has, I think, the elements of satire, 
which are more pronounced in such pieces as “A Speech to 
the Noblemen ” (1639), notably in these words : 


During these miseries, of which the troublers of the State 
shall make their profit, there will arise perhaps one who will 
name himself Protector of the Liberty of the Kingdom. He 
shall surcharge the people with greater miseries than ever 
before they did suffer. He shall be the protector of the 
Church, himself being without soul or conscience, without 
letters, or great knowledge; under the shadow of piety and 
zeal shall he commit thousand impieties, and in the end 
shall essay to make himself King, and under pretext of 
reformation bring about confusion. 


For the full pronouncement of satire I turn to an 
epigram. 


When lately Pym descended into hell, 
Ere he the cups of Lethe did carouse, 

What place that was, he called loud to tell ; 
To whom a devil, “ This is the lower house.” 


Now, here at this point, with the full pressure of that 
stinging epigram upon us, I want to maintain that 
Drummond was not a malicious satirist. Whenever he 
seems to be overreaching the bounds of reasonable criticism 
he is drawn up by the mercy of humour; his anger is in 
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check; he keeps his countenance—the flash of wit is the 
flash of a twinkling eye. 

With great brevity I must speak of his “ Epitaphs.’ 
The best, as such, are the simplest. 


5] 


Within the closure of this narrow grave 
Lie all those graces a good wife could have ; 
But on this marble they shall not be read, 
For then the living envy would the dead. 


They are less artificial than most of Drummond’s short 
pieces; and this fact is a testimony to their sincerity. 
Their superfluities are fewer than this particular form of 
verse would generally in the period seem to have demanded. 
The * Miscellanies,’” which include a translation of 

Dies trae, illa dies, 1 must pass over, with the sole remark 
that they comprise many pieces which reveal that Drum- 
mond had capacity for the lyric and that he could use a 
short line delicately. 

My sweet did sweetly sleep, 

And on her rosy face 

Stood tears of pearl, which beauty’s self did weep. 


I come to what in my musings over Drummond, as I 
have let his thought drop into its place in my mind, has 
haunted me, his peerless prose piece, “A Cypress Grove.” 
It is one of the stateliest meditations on death our litera- 
ture affords; and it is one of the wisest. It has been com- 
pared, quite instinctively, with the more reflective passages 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Hydriotaphia,” and justly, but 
I want to point out that its closer affinity, and its larger , 
application, is to the last third of the first part of “ Religio 
Medici.” The reader will note in the consideration of 
Drummond with Browne a close similarity of theme, treat- 
ment and sentiment, a like reflectiveness, and the same 4 
reverence before a problem which is soluble—and this 
partly—only by the mystic. Drummond’s prose has the 
same melody as Browne’s; but it lacks those luminous : 
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archaisms with which Browne could begem his pages, those 
scintillations of an erudite mind moving from point to 
point with the sudden suggestions of single words. In 
this sense the style of Drummond is more fluent and 
deficient. But what a criticism! What can be said 
against a piece which has such incidentals as this ?— 


The violets have their time, though they empurple not the 
winter, and the roses keep their season, though they discover 
not their beauty in the spring. 


Although “A Cypress Grove”’ is, considering its subject, 
wonderfully orderly and coherent, I shall not present an 
outline of it. Let us satisfy ourselves with a few brief 


passages. 


They had their being together; parts they are of one 
reasonable creature ; the harming of the one is the weakening 
of the working of the other. What sweet contentments doth 
the soul enjoy by the senses! They are the gates and 
windows of its knowledge, the organs of its delight. If it be 
tedious to an excellent player on the lute to endure but a 
few months the want of one, how much more must the being 
without such noble tools and engines be plaintful to the soul! 
And if two pilgrims which have wandered some little piece of 
ground together, have an heart’s-grief when they are near to 
part, what must the sorrow be at the parting of two so loving 
friends and never-loathing lovers as are the body and soul! 

Riches are like to thorns, which laid on an open hand are 
easily blown away, and wound the closing and_ hard- 
griping. 

The wise and all provident Creator hath made death by 
many signs of pain appear terrible, to the effect, that if man, 
for relief of miseries and present evils, should have unto it 
recourse, it being apparently a worser, he should rather 
constantly endure what he knoweth, than have refuge unto 
that which he feareth and knoweth not. The terrors of 
death seem the guardians of life. 

One year is sufficient to behold all the magnificence of 
nature, nay, even one day and night; for more, is but the 
same brought again. This sun, that moon, these stars, the 
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varying dance of the spring, summer, autumn, winter, is 
that very same which the golden age did see. 

Days are not to be esteemed after the number of them, 
but after the goodness: more compass maketh not a sphere 
more complete, but as round is a little as a large ring; nor 
is that musician most praiseworthy who hath longest played, 
but he in measured accents who hath made sweetest melody. 

Dost thou think thou leavest life too soon? Death is best 
young; things fair and excellent are not of long endurance 
upon earth. Who liveth well, liveth long: souls most 
beloved of their Maker are soonest relieved from the bleeding 
cares of life, and with almost a spherical swiftness wafted 
through the surges of human miseries. 


These are only typical of the general excellence. I find 
particularly thoughts which have been reflected in the 
finest work of modern poets, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Bailey; I find the pensiveness of every serious mind as it 
bends reverently over the problem of death. The spiritual 
consolations of the piece are extensive; they range over 
Platonic philosophy and Pauline eschatology, and are 
attempted in no mean combination of Greek and Christian 
thought. But if, self-sufficient, you want not the aids of 
one who, tasting death, had the brave heart not petulantly 
to complain of the bitterness of the cup, but comforted his 
soul with the reasonableness of life’s uncertainties, turn to 
his book only as literature, turn to it as a shrine of words 
and you will not turn away unblessed. 

Some discussion has arisen as to Drummond’s authorship 
of * Polemo-Middinia,” a macaronic poem of considerable 
hilarity, and translations of certain Roman Catholic 
hymns. Of the former the evidence is favourable—that 
is all one need say here. Of the latter it is doubtful; but 
in my mind there is no doubt. I cannot attribute them to 
him. The ordinary arguments against his authorship are 
strong, and I add that these translations are utterly unlike 
others by Drummond, and that their diction is too thin 
and fluent. I venture the theory that they may be copies 
of verses by his friend Sir William Alexander. 
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I am left with Drummond as a poet at his best; for I 
have reserved the consideration of his madrigals and epi- 
grams, his longer poems, and his sonnets. But first some 
general peculiarities must be noted. 

The more direct influences upon his work were those of 
Petrarch, Tasso and Marino, the French school of the 
Pléiade, and Sidney and Spenser. Spenser’s is particularly 
evident in the following sonnet : 


Now while the night her sable veil hath spread, 
And silently her resty coach doth roll, 

Rousing with her from Tethy’s azure bed 

Those starry nymphs which dance about the pole ; 
While Cynthia, in purest cypress clad, 

The Latmian shepherd in a trance descries, 

And whiles looks pale from height of all the skies, 
Whiles dyes her beauties in a bashful red ; 
While sleep, in triumph, closed hath all eyes, 
And birds and beasts a silence sweet do keep, 
And Proteus’ monstrous people in the deep, 
The winds and waves, husht up, to rest entice ; 

I wake, muse, weep, and who my heart hath slain 
See still before me to augment my pain. 


“To French example,” says Mr. Bond, “ must certainly 
be credited Drummond’s very large use of Greek and Latin 
words,” —e.g., ‘decore,’ ‘commove,’ ‘vive,’ ‘vively,’ ‘en- 
theate,’ ‘ collin, —‘ and his retention of original accent ’’— 
e.g., “amphitheatre, ‘melancholy,’ ‘ festival.’ In this 
latter there is also, of course, the Scotch inclination of a 
man who spoke the vernacular. 

His inversions are conspicuous, and culpable in propor- 
tion to their ingenuity. One may pardon the following: 


Whom nought save law of force could keep in awe 
Thou shalt turn clients to the force of law. 


which only reminds one of a preacher who follows up a 
lean exhortation on ‘“ The Duty of Happiness,’ with a 
flabby disquisition on ‘‘ The Happiness of Duty ’—it is the 
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sign of an originality which for the moment is imaginary 
without being imaginative. But tangles like these are to 
be ruthlessly reprehended : 


For streams, juice, balm, they are which quench, kills, 
charms, 
Of God, death, hell, the wrath, the life, the harms. 


Love, Cypris, Phoebus, will feed, deck, and crown 
Thy heart, brows, verse, with flames, with flow’rs, renown. 


They will analyse, under a little patience: that is the pity 
and the sin of them. 

Drummond’s madrigals and epigrams are of the rarest 
quality. Selection, where suppression is difficult, would 
be invidious. I give you one of his openings, the best, but 
not much less than typical. 


See, Chloris, how the clouds 
Tilt in the azure lists.— 


Here is a piece, a translation, which might pass for 
Herrick’s; it is Drummond’s by the displacing of a single 
word. 


And would ye, lovers, know 

Why Love doth naked go? 

Fond, waggish, changeling lad! 

Late whilst Thaumantia’s voice 

He wond’ring heard, it made him so rejoice, 
That he o’erjoy’d ran mad, 

And in a frantic fit threw clothes away, 

And since from lip and lap hers cannot stray. 


To reveal the wealth of his longer poems, merely re- 
marking that their beauties are not incidental, I give a 
few of my markings. 


It was the time when to our northern pole 

The brightest lamp of heaven begins to roll, 

When earth more wanton in new robes appeareth, 
And, scorning skies, her flow’rs in rainbows beareth. 
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The milk-white lilies 
Do dress their tresses, and the daffodillies. 


If living eyes Elysian fields could see, 
This little Arden might Elysium be. 


An opal hue 
Bepaints heaven’s crystal, to the longing view 
Earth’s late-hid colours glance, light doth adorn 
The world, and, weeping joy, forth comes the morn. 


So a small seed that in the earth lies hid 

And dies, reviving bursts her cloddy side, 

Adorn’d with yellow locks, of new is born, 

And doth become a mother great with corn, 

Of grains brings hundreds with it, which when old 
Enrich the furrows with a sea of gold. 


These, I say, are fair specimens, which could easily be 


augmented by a glance over his longer secular and religious 


verses, 


The sonnets of Drummond are the high mark of his 
distinction. They stand at the very top of poetical 
achievement, whether is regarded their structure, their 
full harmony, or their sentimental completeness. Their 
general excellence is fatal to the anthologist; and a com- 
parison I have made of various selections has only con- 
firmed my first impression of the difficulty of declaring 
which unquestionably are the best. The most popular are 
“To a Nightingale” and “Sleep.” Of the latter I give 
the octave : 


Sleep, Silence’, child, sweet father of soft. rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds with grief opprest ; 

Lo, by thy charming rod all breathing things 

Lie slumb’ring, with forgetfulness possest, 

And yet o'er me to spread thy drowsy wings 

Thou spares, alas! who cannot be thy guest. 
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I give in full “ The Praise of the Solitary Life.” 


Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 

Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own ; 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 

But doth converse with that eternal love. 

O how more sweet is birds’ harmonious moan, 

Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow’d dove, 

Than those smooth whisperings near a prince’s throne, 
Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve! 

O how more sweet is zephyr’s wholesome breath, 

And sighs embalm’d, which new-born flow’rs unfold, 
Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet are streams to poison drunk in gold! 

The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights, 
Woods’ harmless shades have only true delights. 


But that which has most appealed to me is one of his first 
to Miss Cunningham. 


I know that all beneath the moon decays, 

And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In Time's great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days; 

I know how all the Muse’s heavenly lays, 

With toil of spright which are so dearly bought, 
As idle sounds, of few or none are sought, 

And that nought lighter is than airy praise ; 

I know frail beauty like the purple flower, 

To which one morn oft birth and death affords ; 
That love a jarring is of mind’s accords, 

Where sense and will invassal reason’s power : 
Know what [ list, this all can not me move, 

But that, O me! I both must write and love. 


If I speak of the distinction of Drummond’s sonnets, I 
would note also their distinctness. Read a score of them 
together, each will remain disparate, independent, vivid : 
this, because it 7s a sonnet; it is the perfect versical ex- 
pression of a compact poetical fancy. 

The criticism of Mr. Whibley may be true, that “in 
taste, sympathy, and style Drummond was a true Eliza- 
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bethan, who, by an accident of survival, had strayed into 
the reign of Charles;” but I think I have quoted and 
written sufficiently to show the deceptive judgement of his 
further remark that Drummond “always wrote English 
with the pedantic accuracy of an accomplished foreigner.” 
Mr. W. J. Courthope says: “ Drummond stands pre- 
eminent, among contemporary poets using the English 
language, for the easy harmony of his numbers.” And, 
turning particularly to the sonnets, he adds, “ None of 
the Euphuistic sonneteers had produced anything com- 
parable with the sonnet—‘ The sun is fair’—which will 
be at once recognised as the inspiring source of Eve’s 
amorous address to Adam in Paradise Lost (iv., 641—56).” 

Let me contend, before I close, that what Drummond 
owed to his forerunners he amply repaid to posterity. 
Some of the greatest would seem to have drawn upon 
him; or he had, in the great sympathy of genius, as 
great a mind as they. 

Finally,—the bustle of life passed him by; he brooded 
like an eremite in its serenities and over its profound 
abyss; he touched where the clouds gather at night; and 
he caught the song of the morning stars—he had the sun 
also. I see him fondling his treasures in that study at 
Hawthornden; I look upon him in his years of mournful 
solitude by murmuring Esk—the best was then, and that, 
with other, has come to us. We have only to handle, for 
love of the man, and to taste, for our own delight. 














A TRIP TO BURMAH IN 1889 FROM INDIA. 
By Artutr Doaeerr, 


(>*= of our passengers going steerage was a man going 

to Burmah looking for a job. He did not appear 
to be enthusiastic about it, however, and called it “a 
fool’s game.” From all I could gather he appears to have 
had too much of it to enjoy the novelty of fresh scenery 
and the feeling of freedom of nothing to do, that is so 
delicious to a busy man when turned out to grass. He 
had expended Rs. 720/- in railway and steamer fares 
during the last (I forget whether he said six or twelve 
months, say) nine months. He must have therefore saved 
at least this sum and could hardly be called a spendthrift. 
He was hardy and honest looking and apparently a fear- 
less man. I could not help feeling proud of him as a 
fellow countryman and contrasting his simple trust in 
his common manhood with my own fears and anxieties 
about the ills of life. He was a railway engine driver 
and when we became confidential, informed me that he 
had recognised me when I came on board as a mail driver 
which being apparently the top of the driver's tree, I 
accepted as a compliment. But he had not always stuck 
to engine driving, and when in Bombay took charge of 
a wealthy native gentleman who had become temporarily 
insane. It was a case of pluck versus madness then, and 
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by all accounts he had a gay time of it while there, 
* but they paid me well” (five rupees a day), and so he 
stuck to his man as long as he was required, sometimes 
riding out with him, sometimes driving a four-in-hand 
drag, on the box of which they had a sharp tussle on one 
occasion “ because the gentleman would get to his larks,” 
and at all times tending him, even to the extent of giving 
him his bath, putting him to bed, etc., all of which was 
varied by an occasional “ set+to fight when the gentleman 
got up to his larks,” and because they couldn’t get one 
of the natives to go near him. Yes, it is a fact, ruminated 
I, European labour is getting cheap! Fancy all this for 
five dibs, including a few annas, say, for the nerve, not 
wound up for the occasion, but always there to meet 
emergencies when the natives were flying from a tall, 
well-made, English trained, native madman “ up to his 
larks,” and whose favourite toast was “ Bismillah, five 
hundred heads, God save the Queen.” 

We reached Rangoon about 10a.m. on Saturday and, 
retaining the carriage, I deposited my baggage at the 
hotel and went straight on to the big pagoda. All 
pagodas are built on hills, and advantage is taken of this 
to build steps up to them with occasional terraces, the 
balustrades being ornamented with imposing dragons of 
fantastic design. The effect is very fine but in this case 
the steps were covered with a colonnade all the way to 
the top, the pillars of which were formed of one piece of 
wood, the ceilings panelled and decorated with arabesques 
and fine carvings, beautifully painted, the archways made 
of magnificently carved wood, sometimes painted and at 
other times plain. The foliated designs in these are rich 
and never twice the same, in fact, the richness of the 
details impresses one with the unlimited wealth of artistic 
resource of the designs, which is explained by the fact 
that this pagoda is, I am told, authentically known to be 
two thousand four hundred years old, and is a national 
glory, so that the observer here sees presented to him, 


, 
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in one magnificent pile of beauty, the focussed art of an 
artistic nation for the whole of that time. The dragons 
reminded me of pictures of ancient Babylon I have seen, 
and what I consider very remarkable is their love of a 
capital of lotus leaves, surmounting nearly all their 
pillars, and introduced into numerous minor details after 
the style of the Egyptians. In one panel I also saw four 
winged cupids. The tracery carvings in wood forming 
the archways (I think architects call it the tympanum) 
are marvellously executed in teak wood. The whole of 
the pagoda is gilt and a sum of five lacs is expended on 
this alone every five years. One might go on describing 
the pagoda for a very long time, and then leave much 
untold. I will not tempt my readers into profanity by 
indulging my own enthusiasm, and will only add that 
the reclining figure of Godama is very impressive in its 
calm majesty of repose. The bells are many and large, 
and what may interest some to learn, may be struck by 
anyone, for which a stag’s horn is provided. They are 
beautifully toned and are reputed to have gold in their 
mixture thrown in by the Burmese, when being cast, who 
will take off their trinkets for the purpose. What spoils 
a great deal of the effect to an Englishman’s eye is the 
dirty condition of the surroundings, but as there appears 
to be something akin to dirt in art, this must be con- 
sidered a prejudice in respect to the former by no means 
detracting from the value of the latter. It is a fact that 
the most artistic nations are the dirtiest. 

In Rangoon the Anglo-Indian sees a sight worth going 
a few miles for. Native boys and girls sweethearting, 
and if he be not quite soaked in the brine of the “ nigger ” 
theory, and has not quite forgotten the days when he 
was young, he will sometimes envy those boys. The 
lakes (really large ponds) are close to the large pagoda, 
and if time is an object, both should be visited during 
the same journey in the gharry. It is a pretty drive 
round them. 
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I left Rangoon for Moulmein on the Monday morning 
at six and had an interesting chat with a professional 
diver who explained that sharks will come and look right 
into your face at the bottom of the deep blue sea, but 
are not dangerous, unless you show your bare hand, 
which they will grab at if you do. He was an Australian 
and had done a good bit of pearl fishing; he showed me 
how to judge a genuine pearl by holding it on the open 
palm and looking at it obliquely when it will appear to 
be oval if all right. He also explained how the crust of 
the shell is removed by carbolic acid, leaving the mother 
of pearl soft, which is then laid on a flat surface to dry 
perfectly smooth, as we see it when worked in chairs, 
baskets, ete. It appears, too, that it makes a great deal 
of difference to this pearl whether the shells be collected 
after they are left by the oyster, or whether the oyster be 
taken out of them alive, the latter being far more brilliant 
in hue and lustre than the former. The former are called 
dead shells, the latter live ones. 

My advent into Moulmein was not apparently expected. 
The gharry wallah was certainly pretty active when I 
got in and sang out “hotel,” and drove me in style 
about twenty yards across the road to a building rejoicing 
in the name of the “ Criterion.” The landlord was found 
after a little trouble, but he was doubtful whether he had 
a room, and whether his was a “ hotel,” “ altogether,” and 
whether he would take me in, so I asked him to send me 
anywhere that could be found to meet my requirements. 
This he did readily enough and where he sent me I was 
one of the house on my way upstairs for the youngsters 
had hold of me, and said no one had been for a long 
time, and evidently meant sticking to me now I had come. 
The rooms were spacious and clean, comfortably furnished 
and light. 

The first day I was taken to see a poye at a native house 
after dinner. The music was more like our ideas of 
melody than Indian music, but sufficiently wild and 
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uncouth to heighten the effect from my point of view, 
for I was bent on seeing and hearing strange things, and 
was disappointed when they were not so. The drummer 
sat inside a cireular railing surrounded by drums and 
had a glorious time of it. Another one played gongs, 
formed like plates, placed upside down, the centre part 
being raised like a half ball; they were sweetly toned 
and were struck with drum sticks and were also 
arranged on a circular bench round the musician. There 
were pipes and clappers and cymbals and other wild 
instruments. I must confess the music was sweetest 
when it most resembled ours, and one piece was very 
much like “ Home sweet Home,” breaking away into 
wild strains at times, in a perfect frenzy of laughing 
notes, that enhanced the sweetness of the melody when 
it once more was caught up in the softer moments. The 
show was marionettes. The performer’s hands were visible 
from the top, the curtain not being well arranged for 
hiding them. The strings were tied to a piece of stick 
about nine inches long with cross pieces at each end 
about six inches long, to which some were tied, and all 
the movements were produced by turning this from side to 
side, as well as moving it horizontally. The first figure 
was that of a horse, that pranced and ambled, danced 
and galloped and scraped and bowed to everyone's full 
enjoyment. The next was a dancing girl. After that 
there was a regular play enacted in which four courtiers 
evinced a fair amount of humility towards the throne, at 
one end of the stage, all of course in dumb show, but 
well done. An interval here took place and a space was 
cleared in the centre of the audience, for a drummer, 
who sang wild songs apparently of a popular description 
that made everybody laugh, and made wilder gestures 
that made them laugh still more, giving a comical kick- 
out in one part, that took tremendously and made them 


burst into a merry roar, that reminded me of similar 


antics I had witnessed as a younger man in our London 
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music halls. They then returned to their marionettes, 
and I left them as the performance lasts till daybreak. 

The next day I devoted to seeing Moulmein and pre- 
paring torches, arranging for gharries, etc., to see the 
caves on the following day. They are situated in the 
lava hills seen as one enters Moulmein, and are about 
ten miles out, five miles by horse gharry to a ferry, 
and five miles on the other side by bullock gharry. 
It is necessary to start almost before daybreak as it 
is a hot drive if left too late. They are the grandest 
caves I have seen, and as one enters the larger one 
there is a chamber to the left that suggests, if one 
may so call it, the side of a chapel of a large cathedral, 
with the light streaming in from an opening high up 
in the rock, and an isolated rock that will serve for 
a pulpit in the simile. The roof is vaulted by reason 
of its formation which is, as I have already said, volcanic. 
The sides are shaped into fantastic designs, sometimes 
resembling weird pillars, at others archways, but always 
huge in their proportions, and I had not travelled far 
before the ejaculation was forced from my lips, “ this is 
where they got their dragons from!” Roughly guessing 
I should say the large one is 200 feet high at the highest 
points of the vaulted roof, and about 200 yards long 
following the winding of the cave. It is pitch dark and 
even with torches the sides can scarcely be seen. They 
loom high and shape fanciful images as the light catches 
projections, leaving much to the imagination, which has 


full play in the darkness and immensity just perceptible. 


They are porous and the water drips with a dismal sound 
in this womb of nature’s strength and barren darkness, 
with an awful echo, half hushed, as it were, by its own 
dread, and the bats keep time to the mournful melody 
with restless eep-weep as they are disturbed by the profane 
step of the intruder, with his strange lights, that show 
them in clustering myriads on the sides of its walls. 

I had the bad fortune of having to wade through a 
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paddy field under water, owing to rains over night, and 
on my return dispensed with shoes and stockings, dangling 
my naked feet over the sides of the bullock gharry, to 
the delight of the natives. My driver cut me a palm leaf 
to protect me from the, now, broiling heat of the sun, as 
it pelted down on the paddy fields around us across the 
open country. It is in little attentions of this kind that 
one recognises the cheerful bonhomie of the Burman as 
contrasted with the inert Hindu, who is always civil 
enough, but never gratuitiously useful in his attentions. 
At the caves my man also enjoyed a leg of fowl with 
a loaf and a bottle of soda from my store, and it is 
in the exchange of little favours of this kind that 
one learns sympathy and respect for men who also have 
high qualities that only want bringing out under 
British rule, to shine in a bright and happy future, for 
a fine country, with a grand religion, and a well made 
graceful race of men and women. From the little I saw 
I beg to predict a great future for Burmah and the 
Burmese, if not spoilt by prejudice or sentimentality. 
Above all I enjoyed their ready love of wit and frolic, 
and the way in which one and all will invariably give a 
helping hand without thinking. of getting any reward 
for it. 

I have done little by way of character sketching, and 
feel my utter inability to describe the beauty of the 
deep liquid black eye of the pretty Burmese girls, and 
their highly intellectual foreheads and purity of expres- 
sion. Their foreheads are beautiful in the highest degree, 
and their oval shapely heads are emphasised by the 
way in which they dress their hair, with a knot tied 
on the top, in a line with the chin, through the centre of 
the head. 

I attended another poye in the evening and saw the 
same figures introduced, so that I suppose it is a favourite 
play, but this time we get no further with the plot, and 
a prince and his wife occupy a minor throne together, 
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and have a most glorious little quarrel, mostly conducted 
by the lady, as he, poor man, gets little chance of saying 
much for himself. At last she fairly goes for him, 
and he descends from his throne, but she follows and 
knocks him down and then returns, sits on the throne 
in full majesty of conquest, but restlessly comes down 
again and sits dejectedly down on the ground, at the 
side, and has a good ery, then he returns to the throne, 
and tries to pacify her, and wants her to return to his 
side, but she indignantly refuses until he descends and 
she re-installs herself while he begs her forgiveness in 
approved Burmese fashion, by prostrating himself before 
her, and is finally invited back by the fractious lady, 
and they are again seated happily together. 

I would strongly recommend womens’ rights delegates 
being sent to Burmah for a few wrinkles, just to 
see how the other side of the question stands. Mrs. 
Burman does all the work, and Mr. Burman gets 
sometimes as many as four pretty wives, each of whom 
has a separate house and keeps her lord in turn, when 
he comes that way; but she is master and knows and feels 
it. The stranger recognises it in her independent mien 
and superior intellectual physiognomy over the lazy and 
immoral Burman. They all smoke. I mean men, women 
and children. I saw one child of about seven playing 
marbles alone, and smoking a huge cigar about the size 
of his forearm. 





COLERIDGE AND THE ROMANTIC DAWN. 
By Tue Rev. G. R. Goopatt. 


HE great current in English literature which we call 
Romanticism was fed from many springs. Religion, 
Philosophy, Politics, all intermingled in the stream. 
Changes in institutions, beliefs, ideals; a new discernment 
of the past, and new visions of the future; a sense of fresh 
depths disclosed in nature and in the heart of man, com- 
bined to make this period the most intricate and interest- 
ing of all fields for the critic or historian of literature. 
But if we seek the determining influence in the Romantic 
Movement it is to be found, not in the realm of Ideas 
though at the head of one main tendency there stands the 
great name of Kant; nor in the world of Action—though 


the lurid light of the French Revolution falls on every 


contemporary page; but in the dim region of Sentiment 
which underlies both. Rousseau is the father of Roman- 
ticism. That extraordinary quickening of imaginative 
sensibility which Professor Herford notes as the chief 
characteristic of the romantic spirit first manifests itself 
in the pages of “ Emile ” and “ la Nouvelle Héléise.” The 
affinity between Rousseau and many of the great figures 
in English Romanticism may seem remote indeed! Yet 
his genius was European in its influence, and our literature 
in the early nineteenth century is permeated with his 
teaching and his inspiration. And it is with regard to 
this strain in the spiritual lineage of the leaders in the 
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new movement that I would venture to define Romanticism 
as the triumph of a temperament. In poetry and imagina- 
tive literature, especially, it was the revolt of certain 
untamed natures against the urbane, conventional, matter- 
of-fact spirit of the eighteenth century. The “good sense” 
of Pope, the common-sense of Dr. Johnson, were no longer 
accepted as supreme canons in literature and life. The 
eccentrics came to the centre. The world learnt to listen, 
not without grimaces, to many things that for a century 
past had scarcely found utterance—naive childish memo- 
ries, revelations of the inmost life of the soul, minute and 
faithful notes of “things seen” in the world of nature, 
and strange moods of awe and exaltation. The revolt 
became in time, of course, a cult and an affectation. It 
ran to a violence of simulated passion of which the world 
has long since wearied. The predominance of science has 
made many minds less sensitive to the “ light that never 
was on sea and land.” The burden of social problems has 
become too heavy for perfect sympathy with the millennial 
hopes and prophecies of political Romanticism. But the 
finest fruits of the romantic spirit keep their freshness. 
No satiety and no reaction can spoil our enjoyment of the 
great harvest of English poetry in which Coleridge has so 
large a share. 

It is as a leader in the poetic revolt of his age that 
the fame of Coleridge is most secure. In temperament 
he was a born romantic, the fibres of his nature 
thrilling to music, like an Molian harp, in response 
to every breath of the thought and sentiment of his age. 
In his recollections of childhood he was perhaps not 
entirely free from the romantic weakness for heightening 
the lights and deepening the shadows. Like Rousseau he 
declared that he had never been a child. The poetry in 
which he recalls his early years in the Devonshire village 
and parsonage is always light-hearted and natural. But 
it is plain that from birth there was an abnormal strain in 
his nature. “ From childhood,” says Lamb, the friend 
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who always best understood him, “he hungered for 
eternity.” The fairy-tales on which his childhood was 
nourished “ habituated my mind to the Vast,” he says, 
“and I never considered my senses as, in any fashion, a 
criterion as to what I ought to believe. I regulated all my 
beliefs by my conceptions, not by my sight, even at that 
age.” The “Arabian Nights” surrounded him with vision- 
ary joys and terrors, and long afterwards he remembered 
how he would watch in the library for the moment when 
the sunshine, falling on the volumes, gave him courage to 
take them from the shelves. His father—himself wildly 
eccentric in character—attempted to break the spell by 
burning the magic tales. They were the opium of 
Coleridge’s childhood. He was never without some cloud- 
woven barrier between himself and the hard facts of life. 
De Quincey said of him that he “wanted better bread than 
could be made from wheat.” It would be truer, perhaps, 
to say that he was one of those for whom bread made from 
wheat is the least urgent of needs! 

The “shades of the prison-house” closed very early, and 
in dreary earnest, about Coleridge. In his ninth year, 
upon his father’s death, he was admitted to Christ’s Church 
Hospital, and from that grim Bastille of boyhood he did 
not ence escape to visit the Devonshire home for eight long 
years. Here, along with some 800 lads, he lived in a 
state of chronic semi-starvation, under a régime of absurd 
pedantry and monstrous tyranny. Everyone remembers 
Charles Lamb’s touching portrait of the poor friendless 
boy, his parents, and those who should care for him, far 
away, his few acquaintances in the great city, after a 
little forced notice on his first arrival, tiring of his holiday 
visits. But Coleridge himself seems to have been, on the 
whole, strangely indifferent to the hardships of *his lot. 
He shows nothing of Cowper’s or Shelley’s revolt against 
the old public-school system. He professes, indeed, his 
lasting indebtedness to the wholesome discipline which 
saved him from becoming an infant prodigy! If the “ in- 
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spired charity-boy,” chanting in the cloisters “the mysteries 
of Iamblichus, or Plotinus, or reciting Homer in his 
Greek,” was not a prodigy, one would be hard put to it to 
define the term! 

The truth is that Coleridge lived through these darkened 
years of boyhood upon far other resources than those pro- 
vided by “the grand old fortifying classical curriculum.” 
It was a time of feverish and heterogeneous reading, which 
laid the foundations of the legend of Coleridge’s omni- 
science. He was placed on the subscription list of a cir- 
culating library by a nameless benefactor, encountered in 
the Strand, who first accused Coleridge of an attempt to 
pick his pocket, but learnt that the lad’s suspicious be- 
haviour was the reflex action of a day-dream in which he 
was swimming the Hellespont with Leander! “I read 
straight through the catalogue,” says Coleridge, “ folios 
and the rest, understanding or not, and ran all risks to 
steal out and procure the two volumes a day, to which I 
was entitled.” 

It was about this time that he began those studies-—or 
rather browsings—in philosophy to which Lamb alludes in 
a famous passage already quoted. The speculations and 
mystical rhapsodies of the neo-platonists and others re- 
placed the magic of the ‘Arabian Nights.” For Coleridge, 
as for many of his English contemporaries, philosophy was 
always largely a province of the imagination. It was 
an escape from, not a pathway to, Reality. The very 
word Metaphysics is uttered by Coleridge, Hazlitt and 
De Quincey, with bated breath. From this time onwards 
Coleridge is continually immersed in mystical and 
speculative reveries which, however, in these early years, 
have very little relation to the serious critical and con- 
structive philosophy of the age. 

Amid the boyish intellectual ferment of these years, in 
which he dabbles in surgery, chemistry and atheism with 
all the ardour of adolescence, the most hopeful sign is his 
awakening as a poet. The juvenilia of Coleridge, the 
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earliest specimens of which date from his fifteenth year, 
are, it is true, little more than school-exercises. They 
show how untrustworthy is the tribute which he pays in 
the “Biographia Literaria” to the literary taste of his school- 
master Boyer. They abound in the very faults of artificial 
diction which Boyer is said to have so ruthlessly cas- 


tigated. There are imitations of Gray and Collins plenti- 
fully sprinkled with double-epithets and personified 
abstractions. There is the inevitable exercise in the 
manner of Spenser which is not in the least in Spenser’s 
manner. The beginnings of his protracted but tepid 
passion for Mary Evans find expression in very faded 
phraseology. It was not till his last year at the Hospital 
that he felt the breath of the new spirit which was coming 
over English poetry. The inspiration came from a very 
unlikely quarter. Everyone knows the famous passage in 
the “Biographia Literaria” in which Coleridge declares 
himself the true poetic child of the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
There is no doubt much truth in Coleridge’s remarks that 
the productions of contemporary genius have a more vivid 
effect on the youthful mind than the models of past time, 
however perfect. And of contemporary voices in which 
the new spirit found expression, that of Bowles was the 
only one which reached his ear. Neither Cowper nor 
Burns seems to have penetrated the walls of Christ Church 
Ilospital. Blake’s “ Songs of Innocence” appeared in the 
same year as Bowles’ “ Sonnets,’ but Coleridge knew no- 
thing of Blake until twenty years later. One has only to 
glance through the list of poetical works published since 
Coleridge’s birth in 1789 to see that it was a time when, in 
Sidney’s phrase “an over-faint stillness should seem to 
strew the house for poets.” An apparent reaction to the 
style of Pope, hailed later with perverse delight by Byron, 
had begun to show itself. The new light which had 
glimmered in the pages of Gray and Collins, Goldsmith, 
Thomson, Cowper and Chatterton, seemed likely to prove 
but a “ false dawn.” For us, at this distance of time, it 
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is difficult to understand the charm which Coleridge found 
in the Sonnets of Bowles. The simplicity of style and 
sweetness of rhythm, for which he praised them, are, how- 
ever, still faintly discernible, and the strain of tender 
sentiment which runs through them has a real affinity 
with one side of Coleridge’s own nature. 

Before the first fruits of Coleridge’s poetic genius saw 
the light, he was to pass under mightier influences than 
the gentle muse of Bowles. In 1791 he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, and there, during the next three years, he embraced 
with devotion the Revolutionary cause. The weight of 
official opinion in the University was, of course, thrown 
into the opposite scale, but in Wm. Frend, a Fellow of 
Coleridge’s college, the principles of the Revolution had a 
strong advocate. His expulsion from the University in 
Coleridge’s third year prompted the young student to 
publish a pamphlet *“ Peace and Union,” in which he 
denounced the war with France, and justified the execution 
of Louis XVI. Along with the ideals of Freedom and 
Brotherhood, Coleridge eagerly absorbed the advanced 
philosophical and theological views of the age—of which 
Godwin and Priestley were the chief representatives. It 
is impossible to recreate, in a few words, the intellectual 
and moral atmosphere in which the generous youthful 
spirits of that time had their being. The millennium 
seemed very near to such natures as Coleridge a hundred 
years ago! ‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, but to 
be young was very heaven !” 

The famous escapade which interrupted his last year at 
Cambridge is Coleridge’s only intrusion upon the romance 
of real life. From December 1793 to April 1794, the 
young apostle of Peace and Freedom masqueraded under 
the appropriate name of Comberbach as a private in the 
King’s Light Dragoons at Reading. Weary of watching 
the plump, awkward recruit fall from the saddle, his 
superiors in the regiment placed him in attendance upon a 
sick comrade in a pavilion in the midst of a garden at 
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Henley-upon-Thames. Here appears upon the scene a 
beautiful young girl to whom Coleridge confides the secret 
of his identity. The news of his whereabouts reached his 
brother George, and the correspondence that ensued 
throws a good deal of light upon Coleridge’s character. 
He declares that “ his soul is unreadable to himself ;” that 
he is “ lost in the labyrinth, the inextricable wilderness of 
his own heart.” He desires to be forgotten as though he 
had never been, and so forth. Dream-like inconsequence 
in conduct, instability and complexity of character, 
passionate self-reproaches—the episode foreshadows only 
too faithfully the tragedy of Coleridge’s life! 

Not less characteristic, however, is the elasticity of 
temperament with which, a few months later, he adopts 
the visionary scheme of Pantisocracy. The conception 
seems to have been Southey’s, the title—with its philo- 
sophical and classical flavour—was Coleridge’s own. 
Southey had read Rousseau and had sat at the feet of 
Godwin. Ile was still sowing those intellectual wild oats 
which so signally failed to produce a harvest in his later 
years. Republican and half atheist by repute, his 
dangerous reputation offered to Coleridge an overwhelming 
attraction. The great experiment of a return to Nature 
on a philosophic basis rapidly took shape under their 
combined excogitations. 

Twelve gentlemen of good education and liberal prin- 
ciples are to embark with twelve ladies “in April next,” 
fixing themselves in “some delightful part of the new 
back settlements of America.” Two or three hours’ daily 
manual labour will suffice to support the colony, which 
is to possess all things in common. Study, discussion, and 
the education of the children on a settled system are to 
form the serious business of life. The question “ whether 
the marriage contract shall be dissolved, if agreeable to 
one or to both parties,” is raised, but not determined. It 
is estimated that “ every gentleman providing £125 will be 
sufficient to carry the scheme into execution.” 
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Among other preparations for the new life, Coleridge 
offered his hand in marriage to Sarah Fricker, whose 
younger sister was already engaged to Southey. Southey 
seems to have been not a little scandalized by the pre- 
cipitancy of his friend, whose heart was still understood 
to belong to Mary Evans. The engagement once made, 
however, he keeps a watchful eye upon Coleridge, and 
seeks to regulate his correspondence with the lady. Cole- 
ridge’s reply shows a very lucid insight into his friend’s 
character, and foreshadows the inevitable disruption of 
the Pantisocratic scheme. Haste in these matters, he 
declares, is wrong. Just as one may be too well in health, 
so there may be a plethora of virtue. “ Your rigid 
simplicity, your rectitude makes you too hasty in your 
judgments. Never deceiving yourself, you feel more in- 
dignation against error than pity for it.” The words are 
only too prophetic of Southey’s attitude towards Coleridge 
in later years. Already the latter has discovered the utter 
incompatibility of nature between himself and his friend. 
A similar discovery with regard to Sarah Fricker was re- 
served, unhappily for both, until after the marriage! 

In the meantime Coleridge was gaining some reputation 
as a poet. A series of Sonnets which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, in the winter of 1794-5, and a drama, 
the “ Fall of Robespierre,” of which he wrote the first act 
and Southey the other two, show the gradual clarifying of 
his views on the Revolution. The drama has no poetic 


value. Its point of view with regard to contemporary 


events in France shows more prudence than the reputation 
of the two young poets had prepared the public to expect. 
Like Wordsworth’s “Borderers,” but with far less intensity, 
it reflects the moral crisis, the conflict between reason and 
the instincts of the heart, which the Terror had brought 
about in almost every English adherent of the Revolution. 
The Sonnets addressed to a motley group of eminent per- 
sons, Bowles, Priestley, Burke, Pitt, Koskiusko, La Fayette 
and Mrs. Siddons, ‘are chiefly interesting, apart from their 
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political sentiments, for the marked evidence of German 
literary influences. Coleridge had fallen under the fascina- 
tion of the “Sturm und Drang” movement, and had been 
powerfully impressed, in particular by Schiller’s drama 
“The Robbers.” The violence of manner which marks 
these sonnets was but a transient phase, however, in 
Coleridge’s development. More characteristic are the 


poems of this period—some of which appeared in the 
volume published by Cottle in 1796,—which express a deep 
and sincere humanitarian sentiment. Of these the lines 
“ Young Ass” are not the least significant 
and revolutionary! To this period also belongs the for- 
midable “ Religious Musings” upon which Coleridge was 


addressed to a 


inclined to stake his poetic reputation. His lyrical genius 
was still oppressed by the speculative and didactic side of 
his nature. “I cannot write without a body of thought,” 
he complains to Southey towards the close of the year 
1794. And in this magnum. opus of his early manhood, 
the body of thought is very stubborn stuff, upon which the 
“shaping power of imagination” plays in vain. 

In October 1795, the last hazy outlines of Pantisocracy 
faded into the void. Southey repudiated the scheme and 
went off toa rich uncle in Lisbon. Coleridge poured forth 
the bitterness of his soul in a letter which fills fourteen 
octavo pages. A few days later he married Sarah Fricker 
at the Church of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristol, Chatterton’s 
Church. For a few weeks chiefly spent at Clevedon, the 
poet forgot all his troubles. 


Fancy now. more gaily sings, 

Or if awhile she droops her wings, 

As skylarks ’mid the corn, 

On summer fields she grounds her breast ; 
The oblivious poppy o’er her nest 

Nods till returning morn. 


The brief idyll inspired such delightful verse as the 
“Holian Harp” and the “ Reflections on having left a 
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place of Retirement,” in which a delicate and sensuous 
enjoyment of nature is blended, in a manner characteristic 
of Coleridge, with gentle human affection. True, there is 
point in Lamb’s jest that the motto of the latter poem, 
Sermont propriora, might be translated “ more proper for 
asermon.’ The opening lines of the “.Molian Harp,” for 
instance, would suffer nothing from the suppression of the 
didactic parentheses, which may have struck the young 
bride herself as a rather solemn kind of honeymooning ! 


My pensive Sarah! thy soft cheek reclined 

Thus on mine arm, most soothing sweet it is 

To sit beside our cot, our cot o’ergrown 

With white-flowered jasmine, and the broad-leaved myrtle 
(Sweet emblems they of Innocence and Love!) 

And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 
Slow saddening round, and mark the star of eve 

Serenely brilliant (such should wisdom be) 

Shine opposite! How exquisite the scents 

Snatched from yon bean-field! and the world so hushed ! 
The stilly murmur of the distant sea 

Tells us of silence. 


But the music of these verses is a fitting prelude to the 
entrancing strains which Coleridge was soon to pour forth. 


Such a soft, floating, witchery of sound, 

As twilight elfins make, when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from fairy-land, 

Where melodies from honey-dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing. 


The peace of Coleridge’s retirement was broken, in part 
by the re-awakening of the prophetic spirit within him, 
and in part by the obvious necessity of earning the house- 


hold bread. A year of increasing embarrassments and 
abortive projects—the Watchman with its regenerating 
mission to the world among them—left him neither heart 
nor leisure for poetry. In the summer of 1797, however, 
began his intimacy with the Wordsworths, and the next 
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two years witnessed a harvest in English poetry which, 
even at this distance of time, wears the aspect of a miracle. 
Coleridge’s achievement up to this point has already been 
outlined. He had, it is true, risen above the level of the 
“turgid ode and tumid stanza” of which Byron was soon 
to make sport in his audacious youthful satire. But half 
a dozen pages would probably contain all that we should 
care to preserve of his verse already written. Wordsworth 
had made some slight progress in the exploring of his own 
genius. The “ Evening Walk” and “Descriptive Sketches” 
had been published in 1792, and had kindled Coleridge’s 
enthusiasm before he met their author. In the first weeks 
of their intimacy he read to Coleridge his tragedy of ** The 
Borderers,” and the * Ruined Cottage,” now incorporated 
in the First Book of the “Excursion.” The tragedy his new 
friend thought * simply wonderful,” and the blank verse 
fragment “ superior to anything in our language which in 
any way resembles it.” ‘ Guilt and Sorrow ” was also by 
him in MS. And this slender sheaf of verse is all that he 
had as yet gathered in. Wordsworth’s antecedent personal 
history falls outside the scope of this essay. It is written 
for all time in the “ Prelude” that wonderful record of 
the growth of a poet’s mind. We know that he had felt 
with even greater intensity than Coleridge the fluctuating 
hepes and fears quickened by the Revolution. He had 
watched the overthrow of the ancien régime with a 
sympathy born of closer knowledge than almost any 
Englishman of his time possessed. He had waited in vain 
for the reconstruction of human society which seemed so 
near, and the carnage of the Terror had left him bankrupt, 
for a time, in faith and ideals. Slowly and painfully he 
had begun to draw from nature, and from the ministra- 
tions of that “lady vowed and dedicate to something 
more than nature ”—his sister Dorothy—consolation and 
strength. 

Now, within a year or so of the foregathering of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge some of the most precious 
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things in English poetry came to birth. The romantic 
revolt became a revolution. The Lyrical Ballads, ‘Tintern 
Abbey,’ “The Ancient Mariner,” the first part of 
“ Christabel,” “ Kubla Khan,”—almost every phase of the 
romantic spirit receives its enduring expression in the 
poems meditated and written in that delightful intimacy 
“on seaward Quantock’s healthy hills.” To strike a 
balance of the mutual indebtedness of the two poets is an 
elusive task. But it would be unpardonable to forget that 
behind the poetry of this period there lurks one of those 
shy personal forces which count for so much in literature 
and which we are so seldom able to record. Here, 
however, the traces are manifest; but for Dorothy 
Wordsworth how many golden pages of English verse 
would have been blank! ‘“ The shooting lights of her 
wild eyes” learnt to fall on either companion of those 
wonderful days with equal affection. She writes in her 
journal at Grasmere three years afterwards (10th 
November, 1801): “ Poor C.(oleridge) left us. Every sight 
and every sound reminded me of him—dear, dear fellow, of 
his many talks to us, by day and by night, of all dear 
things. I was melancholy, and could not talk, but at 
last I eased my heart by weeping. Oh! how many, many 
reasons I have to be anxious for him.” And two days 
later: “ The hips very beautiful, and so good! and, dear 
Coleridge, I ate twenty for thee when I was by myself.” 
There are some curious things to be discovered in those 
journals, which suggest that Coleridge might have adopted 
his brother poet’s tribute : 

She gave me eyes. she gave me ears, 

And humble cares and delicate fears ; 

A heart the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love and thought and joy. 


Thus on March 7th, 1798, she notes: “ Only one leaf at 
the top of a tree—the sole remaining leaf—danced round 
and round like a rag blown by the wind.” We know 
where that leaf dances now! And again, returning home 
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from Coleridge’s house—* The night cloudy but not dark,” 
almost the very words that form a subtle cadence in one 
of the most musical stanzas of “ Christabel.” 

One can never forgive De Quincey for certain pages of 
vulgar tittle-tattle. But it is plain enough that Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s sisterly affection was not the least precious 
element in that friendship in which, as he declares, the 
three became one soul. 

Towards Wordsworth himself Coleridge assumed, from 
the outset of their intimacy, an attitude of humble 
adoration! In June, 1797, we find him writing to Cottle : 
“ Wordsworth is a very great man, the only man to whom 
I feel myself inferior at every moment and in every kind 
of excellence.” But those masterpieces “The Ancient 
Mariner,” ‘ Christabel,”’ “ Kubla Khan,” “ The Three 
Graves,” owe nothing to the influence of the older poet. 
The famous joint programme of a new imaginative inter- 
pretation of life which Coleridge has described in the 
“ Biographia Literaria ” may have been conceived to some 
extent, after the works that fulfil it were written; but the 
division of labour there indicated marks exactly the 
diverging lives and genius of the two friends. ‘ The 
thought suggested itself,” says Coleridge “ (to which of us 
I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be 
composed of two sorts. In the one the incidents and 
agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and the 
excellence aimed at was to consist in the interpreting of 
the affections by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as 


would naturally accompany such situations, supposing 


them real. For the second class, subjects were to be 
chosen from ordinary life; the characters and incidents 
were to be such as will be found in every village.” And 
the object proposed here was “ to give the charm of novelty 
to things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to 
the supernatural by awakening the mind’s attention to the 
lethargy of custom and directing it to the loveliness of 
the wonders of the world before us.” Such was the 
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more or less conscious intention which informed the 
Lyrical Ballads. A “renascence of wonder,” to borrow 
Mr. Watts Dunton’s happy phrase, was to be created in 
this two-fold scheme; the supernatural represented so as 
to cause a willing suspension of disbelief, and the natural 
and homely suffused with a sense of reverence and awe. 
“The Ancient Mariner,” in which Coleridge’s share of 

the project was so gloriously fulfilled, is the supreme 
example of romantic realism in our literature. The taste 
for fantastic revivals of medieval magic and superstition 
which marked the earlier phase of the romantic movement 
has long since passed away. But it is important to observe 
the distinction which Coleridge himself has carefully 
drawn, between the crude supernaturalism of objective 
marvels and wonders, and the subtle poetic pourtrayal 
of those states of mind in which the former have their 
origin, and whence they are projected into the world of 
time and space. Dream and illusion do not cease to be 
a vital part of human experience when they are 
disentangled from the facts of ordinary life. Now 
“The Ancient Mariner” is a dream, a poet’s reverie, 
according to the sub-title which appeared in the second 
edition. Or, if a closer definition be worth while, it is the 
poetic presentation of a “case”? which would be quite 
easily accepted by a mental pathologist, the case of a mind 
haunted by long, guilty broodings, “‘ alone on a wide, wide 
sea.” It is the mariner’s own story that we hear, from 
the first moment when “he holds us with his glittering 
eye.” And, with a “ willing suspension of disbelief” we 
are carried away into that eerie world in which air, sea 
and sky become vast screens for the phantoms cast by a 
disordered mind. All nature is transformed through the 
pathetic fallacy of that recurring mood in which the 
mariner is compelled to tell his tale: 

Since then, at,an uncertain hour, 

That. agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told 

This heart within me burns. 
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The sun and moon, especially, become as truly supernatural 
agents in his story as the spectral woman and her partner 
casting dice for his soul on the phantom ship. They have 
burnt themselves into his brain, and their changing aspects 
are recalled at every turn of his wild tale. Take from a 
score of instances the following : 

Nor dim, nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious sun uprist. 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun at noon 

tight up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 


Till clomb above the Eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 


Within the nether lip. 


The star-dogged moon. 


The moving moon went up the sky, 


And nowhere did abide, 
Softly she was going up 
And a star or two beside. 

“T dislike all the miraculous part in it,” wrote Lamb, 
“but the feelings of a man under the operation of such 
scenery dragged me along like Tom Piper’s magic whistle.” 

“The Ancient Mariner” is unique, not only as a 
psychological tour de force; it stands alone also in its 
mastery of effortless, spontaneous melody of language. 
“We forget almost,” as Mr. Quiller Couch says, “ in 
listening to the voice that there are such things as words. 
Take the lines describing the ascending flight of the troop 
of angelic spirits to their own unearthly music : 

Sometimes a dropping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning. 
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And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lovely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 


Or, again, (the exquisite simile of a sea-wanderer sick for 
home) the noise of the sails stirring under a favouring 
breeze is like: 


A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


I have dwelt at some length upon “The Ancient 
Mariner” because it is, alas! Coleridge’s one complete 


thing—almost perfect in conception, flawless in execution— 
in a kind of poetry which is his own unchallenged domain. 
“The Three Graves” isa curious illustration of the poet’s 
interest in the psychology of superstition and morbid 
illusion. It is a story of the blighting of two lives—a 
young married pair—under the influence of a curse 
pronounced upon them by an evil woman, the mother of 
the bride. The scene is laid in an English village; the 
landscape is painted with much quiet charm from 
Coleridge’s surroundings at Nether Stowey, and the period 
is modern. In spite of this familiar framework, however, 
there is a weird and painful power in the purely subjective 
working out of the theme, “ Beneath the foulest mother’s 
curse no child could ever thrive.” The style of the poem 
reproduces wth striking faithfulness Wordsworth’s homely 
manner in “ Two April Mornings” and “ Lucy Gray.” 
In “ Christabel”’ Coleridge has drawn nearer to the 
trodden path of conventional romance. Had the narrative 
been carried to a conclusion neither the delicately 
modulated verse nor the dream-like atmosphere of the 
poem could have saved it from being classed with the 
more commonplace supernaturalism of Scott and Southey 
and the rest. If the sketch of the poet’s intention 


E 
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furnished by Gilman. is trustworthy—which I find it hard 
to believe—we may be thankful that it remains a fragment. 
The spell of Coleridge’s peculiar magic is already weaker 
in the second part; and even the verse loses something 
of its varied cadence. And there would seem to be a 
change in the poet’s conception of the central figure, the 
mysterious baleful Geraldine. Mr. E. H. Coleridge in 
his introduction to the facsimile edition of the poem, 
published last year, expresses the view that the Geraldine 
of the first part is a supernatural, of the second part a 
transnatural being. And certainly the serpent attributes 
are much more clearly indicated in the later addition to 
the poem. The subject is a sufficiently repellent one, and 
Coleridge’s treatment of it, by accumulated strokes of 
mysterious suggestion, is apt to get on the reader’s nerves. 


“Christabel”’ is, however, Coleridge’s metrical master- 
’ on) 


piece. That it awoke such echoes as we hear in Scott’s 
Lay and in Byron’s “ Siege of Corinth” is one reason, 
perhaps, why the metre itself has become somewhat 
hackneyed. But it would be a dull ear indeed which 
failed to distinguish between the ordinary jingle of the 
5 ‘ e tw) 
four-accent verse and such subtle music as this: 


Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly but not dark. 

The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 

It covers, but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind and at the full, 

And yet she looks both small and dull, 
Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the spring comes slowly up this way? 


The fragment of “ Kubla Khan,” the elaboration of 
an opium-induced dream, belongs to the confines of litera- 
ture, where words merge into colour and sound. The 
first part is a landscape, Turneresque in its disregard of 
physical fact and in its romantic spirit; the second part 
is magical music, the song of one who “ on honey-dew has 
fed, and drunk the milk of Paradise.” No other English- 
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speaking poet—unless it be Edgar Allan Poe—has ever 
been quite at home in this region of mystery and 
voluptuous colour and thrice-distilled verse. And it is 
certain that it all les very far from the path of 
Wordsworth, under the stimulus of whose friendship it 
was, nevertheless, largely composed. But there is, of 
course, quite another Coleridge whom Wordsworth, in 
more than one noble tribute, has been proud to associate 
with himself as a “prophet of nature.” In _ those 
exquisitely fresh poems of nature and of gentle human 
affections, ‘“‘ This Lime Tree Bower,” ** Frost at Midnight,” 
“The Nightingale,” “ Fears in Solitude,” it is possible 
to bring Coleridge into comparison with the author of 
“Tintern Abbey” and “The Excursion.” Here, for 
example, we find many expressions of the Wordsworthian 
faith in the benignant spiritual influences of nature: 


Henceforth I shall know 

That Nature ne’er deserts the wise and pure. 
What could be more Wordsworthian, again, than the lines 
in which he repudiates the conventional epithet ‘ melan- 
choly ” applied to the nightingale’s song : 

A melancholy bird! O idle thought, 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

My friend and thou our sister we have learnt 

A different lore; we may not thus profane 

Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 

And joyance. 


There is a touch of his own magic in the lines describing 
the birds themselves : 


On moonlight bushes, 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half-disclosed, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, 
Glistening. 


One more extract, in which the poet vows for his child 
an upbringing very different from his own boyhood, will 
show that Coleridge is often indistinguishable from the 
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spirit and manner of the great High Priest of Nature 


himself : 


Thou, my babe, shalt wander like a breeze 

By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree—while the night-thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eve-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the shining moon. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the passages quoted, and 
there are many others in the same strain, were written 
before those central passages of the Wordsworthian 
religion of Nature which they so inevitably recall. 

Along with this close correspondence of outlook and 


emotion there go certain characteristics which mark off 


Coleridge’s nature poems from those of his companion of 


the Nether Stowey period. There is a more sensuous 
quality in his perceptions of natural beauty. He catches 
the fragrance of the bean-flower and the “ fruit-like 
perfume of the golden furze.” He notes the “ peculiar 
tint of yellow green’ in the western sky at evening; and 
the delicate hue of the unripe flax “when through its 
half-transparent stalks at eve the level sunshine glimmers 
with green light.” There is a richness and splendour in 
his cloudscapes, always, that places him with Shelley. 
And, further, as distinguishing him from Wordsworth, 
Nature is never more than half his theme. This group of 
poems is penetrated with human affections. “The Lime 
Tree Bower” enshrines his friendship for Charles Lamb, 
“My gentle-hearted Charles.” “Frost at Midnight” 


contains that charming picture of the cottage interior, 
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where the poet’s infant boy slumbers peacefully beside 
him in his crib. “The Nightingale” is a worthy 
monument of his friendship with Dorothy Wordsworth. 
We have, in short, the revelation of a nature very human, 
very dependent on personal ties, of one who wrote in 
pathetic sincerity : 


To be beloved is all I need, 
And whom I love I love indeed. 


Taking the poetry of the years 1797-8 as a whole, one 
might surely read in it the promise of a glorious and 
happy development of a great genius. We know that that 
promise was never fulfilled. The lovely dawn, over which 
we have lingered, ushered in for Coleridge a long and 
dreary day, illumined only by fitful gleams of the early 
splendours of verse. Eventide, indeed, brought light and 
peace. But after his return from Germany in 1800 the old 
sources of inspiration fail, the days when “life went 
a-Maying with Nature, Hope and Poesy” never return. 
To follow the “ thought-bewildered man ” through his long 
pilgrimage is happily no part of my task. It only remains 
to indicate what portions of the scanty poetic aftermath 
of those darkened years deserve to be remembered along 
with the harvest gathered in the light of the romantic 
dawn. 

There is, first in time, as in quality of inspiration, the 
great “Ode to France.” Shelley, and not a few good 
judges since his day, have hailed this poem as the greatest 
of its class in the language. Coleridge threw all his 
strength into this great sorrowful palinode in which he 


abjures the Revolution, renounces all hope of seeing the 
spirit of liberty embodied in political forms. There is a 
lofty dignity in its stanzas, a mighty sweeping music in 
its verse that seem like the powers of Nature invoked in 
the opening strains “to yield homage only to eternal 
laws.” And scarcely less noble in manner is the “ Ode to 
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Dejection,” with its sadder confession of the passing away 
of a glory from the earth : 


I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 
O William, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live, 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud. 


In addition to these there are some beautiful lyrical 
snatches; a group of allegorical pieces in which he sings 
exquisitely of Love and Hope; and some free translations or 
adaptations from the German, including “ Wallenstein ” 
and “ The Hymn before Sunrise.” The spirit of poetry 
never finally deserted Coleridge. Near the end of 
his life he was stirred to write the charming 
reminiscence of the Golden Age, “The Garden of 
Boccaccio.” But it is pretty certain, in spite of the varied 
things which he has left us, that he never sang out his 
nature as he might have done under happier influences. 
The words in which he invokes the great mountain in his 
“Hymn before Sunrise” may well close this study of his 
poetic life: 
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O struggling with darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars! 
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DERBYSHIRE CHARACTER. 
By Joun PENDLETON. 


HIS paper is not analytical; it does not pretend to 
literary merit: it is merely an attempt to give some 
idea of Derbyshire character from anecdote, and incident. 
The county, though it cannot compare with the fame of 
Lancashire, has turned out men noted in science, art, litera- 
ture, and engineering; but it is not so much of these I 
would speak. Norshall I refer to the courage and daring of 
the industrial class—the lead miners, coal getters and iron 
workers, who, in their daily duty have often, in peril, 
performed deeds of heroism worthy of the Victoria Cross 
or the King’s medal in recognition of bravery. What I 
have to say relates chiefly to ordinary humble folks, many 
of them living monotonous lives in remote places, though 
lives not altogether without sense of humour. The rural 
people, till greater facility of travel led to easier com- 
munication, were little heard of; still the inhabitants of 
certain parts of the county, had a fairly good opinion of 
themselves. For instance there is an old rhyme referring 
to Chesterfield, and its church with the twisted spire : 


Proud Chesterfield, prouder people— 
Ugly church and uglier steeple. 


Notwithstanding the town’s dignity its folks have now 
and again indulged in frolic; and one night when the 
mayor was passing through the churchyard a jovial soul 
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jumped on his back, greatly to the indignation of his 
worship. ‘The chief magistrate fumed, and gasped out: 
“Don’t you know whol am’ I’m the Mayor!” “ Mare, 
or horse, Ill have a ride,” said the practical joker, and he 
stuck like an octopus on the Mayor’s back till he was 
pulled off by the constable. 

The county town of Derby has, in its time, been much 
prouder than Chesterfield. Defoe called it a town of 
“gentry rather than of trade;” and the county families 
who lived around it were sticklers for precedence, and the 
like. There is an entry in an old book, long kept in the 
Derby Assembly Room, in which a certain Mrs. Barnes, 
giving up the keys to the Countess of Ferrers, adds: 
“T told her that trade never mixed with us ladies.” In 
fact, the assemblies, or dances, were punctiliously select, 
the following rules being observed : 


No Attorney’s Clerk shall be admitted. 
No Shopkeeper, or any of his or her family shall be admitted. 
No lady shall be allowed to dance in a long white apron. 


All young ladies in Mantua’s shall pay half a crown. 

No Miss in a Coat shall Dance without leave of the Lady of 
the Assembly. 

Whoever shall transgress any of these rules shall be turned 
out of the Assembly Room. 


We live in a more democratic age, and much of this 
hauteur has fallen into disuetude: in fact Derby is now 
essentially a place of thriving trade and industry. Despite 
the stupid arrogance that at one time obtained in the 
towns, Derbyshire people have invariably been a level- 
headed lot. Phillip Kinder, the historian, paid the women 
of the county a compliment, saying they were “ chaste and 
sober, very diligent in housewifery, hating idleness and 
loving and obeying their husbands.” It was perhaps a 
natural sequel that such mothers should have good sons 
and daughters. Anyhow the folks who live in and about 
the Peak are, generally, a sturdy, honourable race. They 
have helped to make history; and they do their duty often 
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with selfsacrifice amid hardship. The locality in which 
they live—the hills, dales, and wide-spreading moors, are 
well known: but possibly it may not be so generally under- 
stood that the isolation, the solitude, the necessity of this 
hard land, have developed special characteristics in its 
people, particularly that of versatility. 

I will quote two instances. Phoebe Brown, of Matlock, 
who lived in the last century, was not only of fine pro- 
portions, and had a penetrating eye; but she dressed like a 
man, and could do half a dozen men’s work. She could 
lift one hundredweight in each hand, and carry fourteen 
score. She could sew, knit, cook and spin. She was skilful 
at holding the plough, driving the team, thatching the 
barn, and used the flail with a will. But her chief avoca- 
tion was breaking in horses, which she rode astride. She 
could walk forty miles a day; and her voice was so deep- 
toned, so powerful, that—with the wind in her favour— 
she could send it a mile! Yet with all these robust attri- 
butes she was a cultured (though self-taught) Amazon, for 
she delighted in literature, read Milton, Pope, and 
Shakespeare, and was also fond of music, having a delicate 
touch on several instruments. 

The second illustration is not quite so remarkable, but it 
will serve. At Dore, on the north-east side of the county, 
lived a man of almost equal versatility, and he left on 
record this rhyming account of his own functions : 


“JT, Richard Furness, schoolmaster, Dore, 
Keep parish books and pay the poor ; 
Draw plans for buildings, and indite 
Letters for those who cannot write; 
Make wills, and recommend a proctor ; 
Cure wounds, let blood with any doctor ; 
Draw teeth, sing psalms, the hautboy play 
At chapel on each holy-day ; 

Paint sign-boards, cart names, at command, 
Survey and plot estates of land ; 

Collect, at Easter, one in ten; 

And on the Sunday say ‘ Amen!’” 
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Living as we do in a great and prosperous city, with 
everything to our hands, we have little notion of the 
jack-of-all-trade existence that some of the Derbyshire 
people lead, fighting meantime with the elements on sterile 
land. The Peak horse is believed to be the cleverest 
animal on the face of the earth—for it is said that it will 
slide safely down the most perilous steep with its hind legs 
clasped about its neck. There may be a little exaggeration 
in this story: but it is certain that however the Peak 
horse negotiates the roads that stand almost on end, the 
Peak man has to be resourceful in getting about his land, 
and in looking after his flocks, especially when Nature’s 
storm cone is hoisted on Kinderscout and from out the 
black cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, comes the 
menacing sough of wind, and the flutter of snow flake, 
heralding fierce storm. The farmer’s ordinary work is a 
daily lesson in adroitness, and even the stiles are bothering 
on pasture and sheep run. Here they consist of a toppling 
arrangement of slippery stones or perilous breaks in the 


lofty gritstone walls; there of smooth steps projecting, 
stride-high, from the breasts of the rough masonry; or of 
exasperating V-shaped openings. Even the farmer and 
the labourer have often difficulty in wriggling through 
these openings, which are the terror of stout persons,, and 
have been whimsically described in rhyme : 


Their shape is like an angle (tri), 
Their inches six to ten; 

They're built to suit the skeletons, 
But not the fleshy men. 

They won’t admit a trespasser, 
A horse, bull, cow, or calf ; 

And when they trap a fat old man 
Oh, how the bad boys laugh! 


In an environment of this kind it is not surprising that 
the Derbyshire man becomes patient, dogged, reflective, 
introspective, and occasionally inscrutable. He is some- 
what of a fatalist, and yet not altogether without hope. 
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His farm and homestead may be frozen up in winter, and 
his sheep buried in the snow; but he is sure (though fre- 
quently led astray by our erratic climate) that there will 
be fine weather in June, with the promise of a satisfactory, 
if not prodigal, yield from his fields. He is rather sus- 
picious of strangers, and his dog more so; but they sre 
both staunch in friendship, and worth knowing. It is 
characteristic of the Peak farmer, who has to scrat the 
bare land often in Arctic weather, that he thinks his best 
friend is a well-lined pocket—that : 


The friend in need, and the friend in deed, 
Of whom the poet wrote, 

To all intent was surely meant, 
To be a five pound note. 


He is keen at a bargain—a shrewd buyer, and a wary 
seller. He knows—to the extremest significance of value— 
how many shillings there are in a sovereign; and he has 
had the audacity to doubt the commercial ethics of the 


Bible itself. One Sunday a village clergyman read the 
parable of the feast to which the invited guests sent 
excuses, one saying: “I have bought a piece of land and 
must needs go and see it.” The Peakman listened in 
perplexity, then whispered to his neighbour in the pew: 
“He wor a pretty fool, worn’t he, to go and buy a close 
of land he’d never seen in his life?” 


The average horse dealer is supposed to be as clever as 
Machiavelli, or as diplomatic as a Russian statesman: 
but one of these nomads failed to hoodwink a Peakman. 
He trotted a bony, jerky steed, with much flourish, past 
his prospective customer, who pondered for a long time, 
and then said: “ Gie t’owd tit a rest, lad. Hoo wain’t do 
for t’ Peak. If ahr wor thee ahr shud tak t’oss to Hudders- 
field, or som o’ them places. It’s ribs is just reight to 
hang clothes on! ”’ 

Superstition lingers in some parts of the Peak, and the 
dog’s howl, the leap of the white cricket on the hearth, 
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and the cry of the Gabriel hounds are believed to be 
heralds of death; nor is a knowledge of the Scriptures so 


widely spread as is generally supposed, for a farmer’s 
wife, condoled with by the minister, on the death of her 
husband, said, in a tone of mournful resignation: ‘ Weh. 
It might a’ been worse. It’s a comfort to know ’e’s safe 
e’ Beelzebub’s bosom ! ” 

There have been many eccentric persons in Derbyshire— 
George North, the epicure, on whose tombstone was 
written: “ Here lies George North, better known as my 
Lord North—-who never robbed his carcase;”’ and the 
Bolsover hunting parson whose daily text out of the 
pulpit was: “ Do as I say—not as I do.” Waited upon 
once by the local oddfellows, and asked to preach a sermon 
for five shillings instead of the usual guinea, this parson 
replied : “Well, yes, I could certainly preach you a sermon 
for five shillings, but it would be such stuff as you never 
heard in your lives.” He got the guinea. 

One of the best qualities of the Peak folks is their 
willingness to adapt themselves to circumstances. They 
will bear much discomfort to help others; and, sometimes, 
in pure heartiness, they will cause it. A story bearing on 
their free and easy demeanour relates to a Derbyshire 
housewife. Though the railway now takes many of the 
sellers of dairy produce to market, the carrier’s cart is 
still an institution, and is usually conjested with buxom 
women and baskets of butter, eggs, and poultry. One of 
these overladen carts, lurching past a wayside farmhouse, 
halted to take the farmer’s wife on board. She was a 
comely woman, weighing about sixteen stones, and carried 
a big basket. With the driver’s help, and much panting, 
she hoisted herself into the vehicle, nodded pleasantly 
around, spoke familiarly to Jane, Martha, and Susan, 
with whom she made her weekly jaunts, and her friends, 
though also very plump, tried to make room for her in 
vain. There was only one man—a tourist, a thin man in 


the cart. “ Yo needn’t trouble to crush up,” said the 
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housewife, carefully wriggling towards the attenuated 
stranger, “Ar'll just sit upon t’mester’s knee!” And she 
did. Beyond the crown of his hat and a feeble echo of 
groaning and lamentation, nothing more was seen or heard 
of that man till the journey’s end. 
In an old book on Derbyshire appear Kirkland’s familiar 

lines : 

I Derbyshire wh’ore born and bred, 

Are strong i’ th’ arm, but weak i’ th’ head. 


That may be partially true; but such Derbyshire men as 
are weakheaded are historically in good company, for you 
will remember that Lord Macaulay, speaking of Xenophon, 
said: “In truth Xenophon, though his taste was elegant, 
his disposition amiable, and his intercourse with the 
world extensive, had, we suspect, rather a weak head!” 
While many Peakmen are strong in the arm, and possibly 
weak in the head, there is a notion that the thick head is 
not uncommon among them. A hill farmer, following the 
hounds near Chapel-en-le-Frith, came a dreadful cropper 
over one of the stubborn stone walls that intersect the 
county. Half of the loose boulders fell upon him. “Oh, 
dear! is he hurt?” enquired a sympathetic spectator. 
“Hurt. Noa. Non’e. He’s only tumbled on his head !” 
replied a Peak stoic, who evidently knew of what granite- 
like stuft some Derbyshire heads are made. Probably 
because of this thick-headedness—which is after all not 
the exclusive monopoly of the county—there is, I am 
afraid, not very much of the idyllic among the people. 

Taken altogether the Derbyshire hillmen are less 
poetical than practical. In fact it is the man who goes 
out from a great city, from crush on Change, from roar of 
traffic, and from the tussle and strain of business life, who 
becomes enthusiastic about the beauty of the landscape, 
the purity of the atmosphere, and the sapphire arch of 
firmament. But the husbandman who lives his life amid 
the fairest scenes of nature, the waggoner, who brings his 
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load along winding moss-grown lane, even the coach driver 
who tools his team through lovely dale, has little thought 
of the natural beauty around him. He is, indeed, apt to 
look upon you as an amiable lunatic if you go into rhap- 
sody about it. One night I came through Derwent Vale, 
on the box seat of a coach, when scarped rock, moorland, 
glen, pasture, homestead, and river—by day beautiful— 
were etherialised by the moon’s silvery light, and the 
gossamer mist that might have garbed the elves in “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. “Isn't it lovely?” I said to the 


driver. “Oh I. It’s nict and light for t’ nags,” he 
replied, flicking the near leader with his whip. “ What- 
ever are you thinking about?” I asked. ‘“ Nowt par- 


ticular,” he added. ‘Ah wor just wonderin’ what there 
be for supper! ” 
































THE NOVELS OF CHARLES MARRIOTT. 





By Hersert Evetyn CaMpBe.t. 


FIRST met Charles Marriott in 1901. Our acquaint- 
ance began when I first wrote to him about one of 
his short stories. 

Subsequently I had a talk with him, that seems to me 
now to embody all that might be written or said about 
the simple life; for he had then arrived at a crisis in his 
career, and, fortified by the receipt of a small legacy, he 
had been enabled to make new and wise plans for the 
future,—to burn his boats, and to start in sober earnest 
upon the noble adventure of literature. 

His was a simple plan: he saw his way clear at last to 
leave his irksome calling, and he would meantime go and 
make his home in Cornwall, and write for his living. 

The admirable results of his brave determination are 
before us in a fine list of novels, every one of which, I will 
venture to say, is of some distinction, and has contributed 
to the pleasure and permanent good of the world. I 
would ask you to read and analyse these books, and see 
whether the true standard of literature has not been 
upheld in all of them. You will find that they represent 
a remarkable output of sustained strength for a man not 
yet forty, and you will also see that our novelist is 
improving as he gets older, always maintaining the high 
ideal of style, taste, and wholesome interest. 

“The Column ” is the book by which Mr. Marriott first 
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made his reputation. I do not wish to examine “ The 
Column” in detail, but I may say that I have always 
regarded this book more as a brilliant series of sketches 
than a finished production. I constantly retain the sense 
of the lovely, pure companionship of Johnnie Bargister 
and Daphne Hastings. That Daphne should marry the 
impostor Waring and pass through the sea-waves to the 
other world, leaving Johnnie, the good true man, to find 
salvation in his seulptor’s art, is just as true as a Greek 
tragedy. In this finale there is the classic cleansing of 
souls by means of pity and terror. One looks for and 
desires a lofty ending, and we do not get it in our own way. 
But we feel that the author strikes the true note of real. 
human life, which is always crowded with disappointment, 
anomalies, and puzzling tragedies. What struck me in 
“The Column” many years ago was a remarkable com- 
pelling quality which made me long to read it again; 
and this is perhaps the most genuine compliment that a 
book can pay itself. Since then I have often re-read the 
simple and beautiful story, and though I still find some 
faults in it—possibly a few things that are too clever or 
too obscure—yet I have taken Johnnie Bargister and 
Daphne, Miss Williams, “the Mother of the Parish,” and 
Cathcart, the sculptor, into my heart of hearts, and I 
continue to tramp the world with them as people of my 
own acquaintance, whom I am proud to know. 

I say nothing of other characters in this book with 
whom I am not so much in sympathy, but they are for the 
most part very powerfully drawn, for Mr. Marriott knows 
people pretty well, reads them through and through, with 
a cold eye and a detached sentiment, and he can most 
quickly appraise people of the right sort and the wrong 
sort. 

With him human nature is the chief point of interest. 
He has a gift of good-natured satire, which is forcible 
more by implication than direct touch. He has insight 
and sympathy: he admires the finest qualities appropriate 
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to each sex. He knows the influences of sun and moon 
and stars, and earth and sea and river, and plants and 
flowers and trees, upon men and women. He appreciates 
the delicate influences of atmosphere and colour, and 
realises to the full the spiritual forces which really carry 
on the world. 


In his second book, “ Love with Honour ”—which 
contains a good deal of rather Borrovian adventure and 
humour—the culminating interest leaves us with the 
satisfaction of an honourable and large act of renunciation 
by both hero and heroine. One of the characters in this 
volume sticks in my mind, the old art worker dwelling in 
the country with his sister, who sometimes turns for 
mental and spiritual refreshment to the various fine old 
bits of stained glass of rare colour which he keeps in a 
drawer. 


* The House on the Sands” was perhaps less generally 
liked than the two first books. It expounded certain 
shades of politics and economics which many readers 
probably found dry and uninteresting, but this book,— 
which really contains the working out of more than one 
rather unusual story—presents some well-drawn studies of 
life and nature, and has a definite and tangible value in 
the world of letters. 


In “ Genevra,” an interesting story, with the scene 
again laid principally in Cornwall, there is a fine char- 
acter. This is Uter Penrose, an old man of seventy, who 
has been Genevra’s tutor. Genevra has made a consider- 
able reputation by her published poems, and on one 
occasion Uter says to her ‘“ Remember this, Jenny, litera- 
ture, prose, or poetry, stands or falls by the verb and the 
noun. They are the ribs and the bones of it; adjectives 
are the clothing—the plum flesh if you will—pretty 
enough, but not proof against time. It’s by the bones 
you know the shape of a thing——” 


It is a fine passage, and I have only taken these few 
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words from it in order to illustrate the originality of Mr. 
Marriott’s ideas and the clarity of his diction. 

We now come to “ Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement.”” This 
comedy, which includes the tragedy of the death of Mrs. 
Alemere, gives us the case of a lady with a rather brutal 
yet “decent chap” sort of husband. He is a wealthy 
brewer, who one day, when their differences culminate in 
a violent scene, strikes her, whereupon a chivalrous youth, 
named Dick, helps her to run away, and, in fact, accom- 
panies her in her flight, although the elopement is a quite 
innocent one. Dick bears the brand of the divorce 
proceedings, despite the fact that he is conscious of having 
done no other wrong than that of countenancing and 
abetting an absurd and stupid flight. But just as he is 
prepared to marry the lady, she marries somebody else, 
who has turned up from abroad—an individual who is a 
delightful specimen of the clever unbeliever cad of the 
present day. The various characters in this book are 
drawn with much skill and humour. 

“The Lapse of Vivien Eady” is a favourite of mine. It 
is not a worse lapse than the breaking off of an engage- 
ment with a prig of a schoolmaster, and it is his fault. 
Hugh Stott, the stronger man, is a gentleman and a good 
fellow, and the virtues of the sportsman of the right kind 
are well brought out in this breezy book. 

“The Remnant” (1907) preceded “The Wondrous 
Wife,” published later in the year, and contains some 
details of Cornish mining in its interesting story, and 
a powerful study of a beautiful cruel woman. 

For the volume of collected short stories, ““ Women and 
the West,” I have nothing but the most unstinted praise. 
In particular I mention one only of these delightful tales, 
the first in the book. 

It is a racy account of an Englishman who returns to 
his native village, having made a fortune in America. 
He is resolved to square up certain claims of conscience, 
and he finds a state of things “ romantic,” as he says. He 
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enquires for himself, hears and sees for himself, and 
having sized up everything from a British as well as from 
an American point of view, he returns to the West, leaving 
romance and a generous donation behind him. But this, 
and all the other stories are so well told! Not a word out 
of place—and the interest always growing as the tale 
unfolds. 

Of this book “ Ouida’ (Miss de la Ramée), a true- 
hearted woman of genius, who has so recently passed 
away, wrote to the author in most encouraging terms. 

When Ouida compared the author with no less a master 
of the short story than Guy de Maupassant, she did not 
exaggerate, for it is in this form of fiction that Mr. 
Marriott particularly shines. 

The most recent of his longer works, “ The Wondrous 
Wife ” (1907) is by many considered his most important, 
and, I think, with good reason. The end of the book 
shows us the heroine as a thoroughly virtuous and self- 
sacrificing woman devoted to a husband doomed to an 
incurable disease—a man who had certainly treated her 
badly. This story of a woman exposed to a seemingly 
overpowering temptation, and manifesting strength to 
withstand it, is well told. But the book contains many 
interesting characters most cunningly portrayed, includ- 
ing the Jesuit Father. 

At the outset of his literary career, the author told me 
that he proposed to put all his energies into writing about 
the present age, as he saw and realised it, leaving the 
romantic reconstruction of past periods, and the probabili- 
ties of development in the future, to other writers. And 
it is surely the period in which a man lives, and conjugates 
the verbs “‘ To Be, To Do, and To Suffer,” that offers the 
best field and the best chances for honest workers. It is 
the study of practical life and experience—the real exist- 
ence tempered by the ideal, the holding up of the mirror 
to the face of his present days, that can always gain for 
a man the distinction of the approval of posterity. 
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What is the essential principle in literature? Life, 
and life only. The present time, the passing hour. But, 
if we of this generation are to perpetuate ourselves in 


literature to our descendants, is it by means of quotations 
from these works which have pleased and influenced us in 
the past, that we shall achieve this end? Not at all. 
We must transcribe what we see,—give the result of the 
actual experience of our own lives, and make proper notes 
of our observations day by day. 

The present is ours, and all that belongs to us, and the 
most worthy contribution any novelist can make to litera- 
ture is to write faithfully and hopefully of the present, 
and draw morals from the lessons of his own experience in 
his own days. 

To my mind, the occasional observations and notes of 
Sir Walter Scott, which suggest the circumstances of 
himself and his belongings and friends, are not the least 
valuable part of that magician’s treasure house known 
to us as “ The Waverley Novels.” 

I say nothing here of a great deal of stuff—much of it 
of a dull or immoral character—that is always being 
disseminated, under the guise of fiction. But I believe 
that, looking back no further than five and twenty years 
in fictional literature, the last half of that period has been 
superior to the first, and the period being our own, we have 
much to be thankful for. 

Any reader of the daily press of to-day might conclude 
that so much is being done that ought not to be done, that 
it would seem the public are just allowing their tempera- 
ments to carry them whither they list, and generally in the 
wrong direction. Now temperament can never be ignored, 
but character is of far greater importance, and in actual 
life character and true religion have always the happy 
knack of coming in at crucial moments to make men and 
women strong and noble in awkward situations, 

Is it true that after forty years of the pressure of 
national education we are much better as a nation? Does 
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the mirror of the novelist disclose a higher morality and 
higher ideals? On the whole I think we are improving. 
But it might very well be argued that we are also 
deteriorating, in some ways. 

It is said that every man has one book in him—perhaps 
two. But this truism probably applies to the book of a 
man’s own life, which remains unprinted. 

We keep on coining words, and this is a healthy sign. 
* Modernity ” is one of the latest of our efforts, and with 
the principle expressed in that word the Bishop of Rome 
(or, as I should say, the Pope), does not agree. But it is 
of little use for the Pope or any of us to attempt to keep 
back the hands of the clock. 

The two words modernism and modernness were current 
a hundred years ago, but modernity, as a word, did not 
then exist. 


I claim that Mr. Marriott has his eye on modernity in 
every phase; on maternity, on competition, on peace, on 


rar, and on all stgess and storm of this busy age. At the 
same time his microscopic insight misses nothing of the 
finer and subtler shades of life. 


Of course we ought to go on admiring and imitating all 
that is good in the past! But, at the same time we must 
continue to realise the life that is created in every moment 
of our existence, and this need is of the utmost importance 
to all of us—and involves much criticism and even fault- 
finding. So that when novelists like Mr. Marriott manifest 
a kindly cynicism, we must take the delicate lessons that 
they teach us without wincing. I think we may read 
many and helpful lessons between the lines of Mr. 
Marriott’s romances, in which we get, at times, let it be 
said, delightful bits of dialect (mostly Cornish). 

And yet there is something more than the teacher, the 
sage, in the author of “The Column.” I seem to see in 
him much of what was said by Lord Rosebery of 
Cromwell, and afterwards quoted by Mr. Fitchett in his 
interesting ““ Wesley and His Times,” as appropriate to 
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that very great man John Wesley, namely, that he was 
“a practical mystic, the most formidable and terrible of 
all combinations.” 

This may seem rather strong as applied to a young man 
still living in our midst—but there is now a large number 
of old and young men, in all walks of life, of whom this 
may properly be said; men often “ remote and inaccess- 
ible,” writing no books or poems, and reading little; 
preaching no sermons, and hearing few: men who are 
simply working with hand and brain and heart and soul, 
without much articulate expression, cheered and sustained 
in their task by the knowledge that to the best of their 
ability they are thinking and doing the right things in 
their epoch. Such men as these will be in thorough 
sympathy with Mr. Charles Marriott. 

A novelist is certainly something of a doctor, showing 
us what to eat, drink and avoid; he is also something of a 
preacher: Thackeray preached a good deal, almost as 
much as 8.T.C. I have not observed gy obtrusive ten- 
dency towards preaching and teaching in Mr, Marriott, 
who leaves the moral of lis fables to the reader, and asks 
those who read him to absorb the moral and the lesson by 
instinct, and not under the hammer of emphasis. 

In literature, as in everything else, I believe that there 
is no chance whatever for the generations that are to 
follow ours, unless we proceed sanely, by observing the 
principles of unselfishness, of self-denial, of geniality, 
toleration, “ soberness, temperance, chastity.” 

I have named some old-fashioned virtues, which should 
adorn both life and literature. In an anemic, neurotic, 
pleasure-seeking, unbelieving. age, I don’t ask if enough 
heed is taken of these all-sufficient qualities, for I know 
that however much the standard of education may have 
been raised, no greater heed is taken of the Christian 
virtues. Sneers, and self-sufficiency, meanness, ignorance, 
dulness, want of breed, want of manners, and, most of all, 
want of spirituality, impede the progress of the true 
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civilization even more than they did in the early Victorian 
period. 

From these books of Mr. Marriott’s we may pleasantly 
cull many lessons bearing on the virtues. They are free 
from sentimentality, and they are wholesome. It has been 
said that the English are the most sentimental people in 
the world, and I quite believe that they are, despite their 
robust qualities. Mr. Marriott’s men, however, have heads 
that mostly rule their hearts. 

Bishop Creighton’s remark that the “great Heart of 
England must be rather a sloppy place” contains a 
salutary truth! 

The critics of weight have always been kind and appre- 
ciative in their reviews and notices of these books. 
But I think I remember a rather ill-conditioned article 
somewhere which accused Mr, Marriott of imitating 
George Meredith. Now, of this “sincerest flattery” of that 
great man, I can find no distinct trace, except perhaps in 
a line here and there, some hint in the turning of a phrase 
or in the rendering of vivid thought into inevitable and 
appropriate words. 

The Vanchester Guardian, equally severe and fair in its 
literary judgments, has given these works praise and en- 
couragement throughout, and I for one think so highly of 
this great journal’s views on Letters and the Arts, that I 
could imagine a worker genuinely thankful for any blame 
he got from it, if that blame was in the nature of helpful 
criticism. He would know, at all events, that the opinion 
was honest and unbiassed. An author, however, is not an 
actor-manager, and all he can prudently do is to submit to 
the ipse dixits, and “ learn, always,” like Michael Angelo. 

‘The last word as to the duty of the contemporary 
novelist can never be said until the world is done. The 
every-day personal novels of real life that don’t get into 
print are developing themselves in the lives of all of us, 
very often more strangely than in any books, and the man 
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who gets nearest to this current Life as it is, is always 
worth consideration as a novelist. 

It will not be claimed by the most devoted admirers of 
Mr. Marriott, much less by himself—who is a truly modest 
man—that he yet stands high in our present-day literature. 
Up to the present moment, however, he has been, and in 
the future he will be, more than a mere unit in a band, 
or rather a widely dispersed and considerable company, of 
men writing with some care and conscience. 
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THE HON. MRS. NORTON—THE WOMAN, HER 
SONGS, AND BALLADS. 


By Tuomas NEWBIGGING. 


HE Hon. Caroline Norton, as is well-known, was one 
of the sweet song writers of last century. She in- 
herited wit from the side of her father, Thomas Sheridan, 
and both wit and beauty from that of her mother, Caroline 
Henrietta Callander. She and her two sisters, Lady 
Dufferin—mother of the late Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava—and the Duchess of Somerset, were granddaughters 
of the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and were 
remarkable alike for their beauty and brilliant intellectual 
qualities. In a glowing poetical eulogy addressed to 
Caroline in 1847, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer (afterwards 
Lord Lytton) wrote: 


No human beauty ever bore 
An aspect thus divine; 

The crown the brows of seraphs wear 
Hath left its mark on thine. 


And much more in the same vein. Lytton had the grandi- 
loquent style, but judged by her portraits the sentiments 
thus expressed can scarcely be thought exaggerated. 
Shelley, writing of her, said: “I never met a woman so 
perfectly charming, with so variable, but always beautiful 
expression.” Gibson, the sculptor, said he had seen many 
handsome women, but none so lovely as Mrs. Norton. She 
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was a favourite at the noted breakfasts given by Rogers, 
the banker poet, and held her own with the brilliant con- 
versationalists who assembled there. In George Meredith’s 
powerful novel, “ Diana of the Crossways,” the heroine is 
intended in the general aspects of her character—with 
reservations and expansions—to represent Mrs, Norton, 
and the likeness, brilliant as it is, is not overdrawn. He 
describes “ her easy, peerless vivacity;”” “the candour of 
the look of her eyes in speaking, her power of looking 
forthright at men, and looking the thing she spoke and the 
play of her voluble lips, the significant repose of her lips 
in silence.” ‘ Never did woman carry her head more 
grandly, more thrillingly make her presence felt.” The 
novelist must be allowed a margin for the play of the 
imagination, so that every trait of the heroine of the story 
is not necessarily true of the actual woman he took as 
mode]. Of her personal charm and queenly intellect, how- 
ever, there is no manner of doubt, all her contemporaries 
bear witness to these. 
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I do not care to recount the circumstances of her sad 
married life with the Hon. George Norton, except to say 
that the eventual enactment of the laws which gave 
married women the legal status they now enjoy, was 
largely due to her advocacy of those rights, for lack of 
which their property and their very persons were at the 
mercy of hidebound or unscrupulous husbands, and in 
consequence of which lack she suffered through many 
sorrowful years. After Norton’s death, and very late in 
life, she married Sir William Stirling Maxwell of Keir, 
well known and distinguished as an art critic and historian, 
but neither of them long survived their union. She died 
in 1877, aged 69. 

Her earlier years were lived at a time when gross 
cruelty—to some extent unconscious cruelty—in the sup- 
posed interests of trade, was practised upon children of 
tender age. Hers was essentially the muse of pity. Pity 
for misfortune wherever found, but especially for the mis- 
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fortunes of children. Pity for the little climbing chimney 
trappers’ in coal mines, the small 
factory workers, the little stage-wonders, taught to earn 
their own and others’ bread by the exertion of an infantile 
skill in going through contortions of body to amuse a 


“ 


sweeps, the infant 


thoughtless crowd of lookers-on. 

There was then ample scope in those directions for pity 
and sympathy, and it is no exaggeration to assert that, 
next to the work of Lord Ashley,(afterwards Lord Shaftes- 
bury) the humane legislation that corrected those evils 
was due to the writings and other labours of Mrs. Norton. 

This detachment from the sphere into which she was 
born and nurtured, where social environments might have 
been expected to warp her judgment and influence her 
mind in other directions, is all the more remarkable and 
praiseworthy. Apart altogether from her literary genius 
she deserves to be held in everlasting remembrance for her 
untiring efforts for the amelioration of the hardships of 
poor children. 

But I will not dwell on those fruitful labours of Mrs. 
Norton, my main purpose being to call to mind some of 
the beautiful songs which she wrote. These, though yet 
occasionally sung, are not well known to the present 
generation. She was called by her contemporaries the 
English Sappho, and her themes, like those of her Greek 
prototype, are chiefly of love—as, indeed, is the theme of 
the best songs that have ever been penned. They are dis- 
tinguished by tenderness, sweetness, and great delicacy of 
feeling and expression; often touched with melancholy— 
due, no doubt, to the unhappy circumstances of her married 
life; but it was also the natural outcome of her kindly 
example : 

Love Nor. 

Love not! Love not! ye hapless sons of clay! 

Hopes gayest wreaths are made of earthly flowers,— 

Things that are made to fade and fall away 

Ere they have blossomed for a few short hours. 
Love not! 
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Love not! the thing you love may change ; 
The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 
The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not be true. 
Love not! 


Love not! the thing you love may die,— 
May perish from the gay and gladsome earth ; 
The silent stars, the blue and smiling sky, 
Beam oer its grave, as once upon its birth. 
Love not! 


Love not! O warning vainly said 
In present hours as in the years gone by! 
Love flings a halo round the dear one’s head, 
Faultless, immortal, till they change or die. 
Love not! 


On the whole, one may prefer the sentiment expressed 
in Tennyson’s lines: 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 


though there is doubtless justification for the sterner view 
under certain conditions. 


The next song was written in a lighter mood, yet with 
something of the pathos of hopes unfulfilled : 


Tue One You Lovep tHE Bzst. 


Oh! love—love well, but only once! 
For never shall the dream 
Of youthful hope return again 
On life’s dark rolling stream— 
No love can match the early one 
Which young affection nurs’d ; 
Oh, no—the one you love the best, 
Is she you loved the first. 
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Once lost—that gladsome vision past— 
A fairer form may rise, 

And eyes whose lustre mocks ,the light 
Of starry southern skies ; 

But vainly seek you to enshrine 
The charmer in your breast, 

For still the one you loved the first, 
Is she you loved the best. 


Again—'tis gone—'tis past away— 
Those gentle tones and looks 

Have vanished like the feathery snow 
In summer’s running brooks ; 

With weary pinions wandering love 
Forsakes the heart his nest, 

And fain would rest again with her 
Whom first you loved, and best. 


Perchance some faithful one is found, 
When life’s romance is o’er, 

With her you safe through storms may glide, 
To reach life’s farthest shore ; 

But all too cold and real now 
You deem your home of rest, 

And you sigh for her you loved the first— 
For her you loved the best. 


With regard to her song, “ Frederick's Camp,” an 
interesting story is given in the “ Hayward Letters.” The 
song or ballad begins: 


The watch was set in Frederick’s camp, 
And all in darkness sleeping, 

Save one, who, in a vigil lamp, 
Forbidden light was keeping ; 


Forgot his gen’ral’s stern command, 
Forgot a soldier’s duty! 

He thought upon his heart’s best friend, 
His young wife in her beauty. 


His head was bent in act to write, 
The memories gushing o’er him, 

When through the gloom of gathering night, 
Stood Frederick’s self before him! 
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And so on. The story as recounted by the editor of the 
Letters is this: In a volume of Essays by Mr. A. Hayward, 
Q.C., there is one entitled, ** The Pearls and Mock Pearls 
of History,” in which reference is made to the terrible 
coup de thédtre of Frederick the Great in the tent of the 
officer, who when all lights had been forbidden under pain 
of death, was found finishing a letter to his newly-married 
wife by the light of a taper. The offender besought 
pardon, but was repelled by the stern disciplinarian saying, 
* Finish your letter, sir, and add a postscript: * Before this 
reaches you, I shall be shot for disobedience of orders,’ ”’ 
and shot he was the next morning. The Spectator, in 
reviewing the Essays, took Mr. Hayward to task in regard 
to the verity of some of his anecdotes, and questioned the 
accuracy of the incident in “ Frederick's Camp,” which 
Mr. Hayward had tested when Mrs. Norton was writing 
her song some years before. The discussion gave rise to 
the following interesting and amusing correspondence. 
Miss Carlotta Norton (Mrs. Norton’s granddaughter), 
writing in 1875 to her “ Dearest Uncle Brinney,” says: 
“ Grandmama tells me to write you this: Hayward has 
been reviewed in the Spectator: Hayward has been contra- 
dicted by the Spectator: Hayward has been irate with the 
Spectator. All about what historical authority there is 
for the story on which grandmamma founded a song called 
‘Frederick's Camp.’ She wrote to Lord Napier, bidding 
him ask Carlyle what the authority was. Carlyle’s answer 
is So amusing in its vehemence that she bids me write you 
a copy of it.” Then follows the copy of Carlyle’s letter : 


5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
March 3rd, 1873. 


Dear Lord Napier,—Will you present my homages and 
very kind remembrances to Mrs. Norton, and say that there 
is not any where in nature the faintest vestige of evidence 
for that poor story about Frederick and the officer writing 
to his mother, ete.; and that I clearly believe it to be as 
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perfect a fable as ever a spasmodic fool invented in his own 
idle brain or caught out of empty rumour, and was at the 
pains to write down in some vague anecdote book or senti- 
mental tirade, and send floating into a foolish century! In 
no work historical, or in the least pretending to be 
historical, did I ever find it mentioned or hinted at, as 
indeed it would have greatly surprised me to do; for the 
thing is not only untrue, but inconceivable and incredible ; 
unworthy of a moment’s notice from anybody that has 
the faintest notion of Frederick’s character and ways. With 
many regards, I remain, Your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, T. Carlyle. 


On this letter Sir William Stirling Maxwell remarks : 


Carlyle’s note is very absurd. I have rarely seen Vot true 
put into so many needless words, 


And Mr. Hayward, writing to Mrs. Norton, says: 


Many thanks to you and Carlotta. Carlyle’s letter is a 
ood specimen of his characteristic and shallow dogmatism. 
I never yet followed him to the authorities without finding 
him wrong. In my Essay on Marshal Saxe, I have proved 
from signed documents that Carlyle’s laboured account of 
the battle of Fontenoy is essentially incorrect. He is a man 
of genius undoubtely, but he has injured instead of 
improving literature and taste; and, as to his conversation, 
if he spoke English and attended to the rules of good 
breeding, its charm for the mass of his admirers would 
disappear. 


It further appears that Macaulay had referred Mr. 
Hayward to the old edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” article “ Frederick” (1797), for confirmation 
of the story, the authenticity of which he had never 
doubted. So the matter rests, and I am not aware that the 
discussion on the subject has since been revived. There is 
a circumstantiality about the story that goes far to attest 
its genuineness. 


“ 
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The following song contains all a wayward woman’s way 
of expressing her love, whilst at the same time declaring 


that she does not love: 


’ 


I po not Love Ture! 


I do not love thee !—No! I do not love thee! 
And yet when thou art absent I am sad; 

And envy even the bright blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 


I do not love thee !—Yet, I know not why, 
Whate’er thou dost seems still well done, to me— 
And often in my solitude I sigh— 
That those I do love are not more like thee! 


I do not love thee !—yet, when thou art gone 
I hate the sound (tho’ those who speak be dear) 

Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 
Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 


I do not love thee !—yet thy speaking eyes, 
With their deep, bright, and most expressive blue— 

Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew. 


I know I do not love thee! Yet, alas! 
Others will scarcely trust my candid heart ; 

And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 
Because they see me gazing where thou art. 


The last example I shall give is the exquisite song, 
“The Blind Man’s Bride,” full of tenderest feeling and 
pathos. The music, too, is a fitting setting to the words, 
and one can only wonder why the song is not more widely 
known and sung. 


Tue Burnp Man's Bripe. 


When first, beloved, in vanished hours, 
The blind man sought thy hand to gain, 

They said thy cheek was bright as flowers, 
New freshened by the summer rain. 
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The beauty which made them rejoice, 
My darkened eyes might never see ; 
But well I knew thy gentle voice, 
And that was all in all to me. 
But well I knew, etc. 


At length, as years rolled swiftly on, 
They spoke to me of Time’s decay, 
Of roses from thy soft cheek gone, 
Of ebon tresses turned to grey. 
I heard them, but I heeded not, 
The withering change I could not see, 
Thy voice still cheered my darkened lot, 
And that was all in all to me. 
Thy voice still cheered, ete. 


And still, beloved, till life grows cold, 
We'll wander ‘neath the genial sky, 
And only know that we are old 
By counting happy hours gone by. 
Thy cheek may lose its blushing hue, 
Less beautiful thy brow may be, 
The gentle voice which first I knew, 
Still keeps the same sweet tone to me. 
The gentle voice, ete. 


Some of Mrs. Norton’s ballads, notably, “ The Arab to 
his Favourite Steed,” and “‘ Bingen on the Rhine,” are 
well known; but even readers who are familiar with the 
words rarely seek to know who was their author. 

Mrs. Norton was also gifted as a composer, and set some 
of her songs to music. In addition to the fugitive Songs 
and Ballads, she published several volumes of lengthy 
poems—in regard to which “ Christopher North” in the 
“Noctes”’ speaks in rapturous terms—and four novels. 
These all had their vogue, but are now well-nigh forgotten. 
Many of her songs, ballads and shorter poems were 
contributed to the different Annuals that were popular 
during the first half of last century. 


G 
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The late Lord Dufferin, with true filial affection, did for 


his mother what some relative might well do for her sister, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton—make a selection of her fugitive 
Songs and Ballads, and reprint them with a notice of the 
writer. It is recognised that Lady Dufferin, the author of 
“The Lament of the Irish Emigrant,” “ Kitty’s Letter,” 
and other charming songs, was the more gifted poet of the 
two, but Mrs. Norton’s verses and the story of her life’s 
labours in other directions are worthy to be better known 
to the present generation of readers. 
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BY CANDLELIGHT: AN OLD-WORLD QUAKER. 


By Joun Mortimer. 


MONG the literary recreations that serve to brighten 
the life of a bachelor-recluse I know of none more 
delightful than those which are compressed within the last 
of the waking hours, the hour spent in one’s sleeping 
chamber before setting bedward. To the full enjoyment 
of that sweet session of the mind some material aids are 
required, to wit, the ease of dressing-gown and slippers, 
a restful arm-chair, some shelves of books at one’s elbow, 
and, o’ winter nights, a clear fire in the grate; to complete 
the conditions, however, there should be included a small 
reading-table with the added grace thereon of a lighted 
candle. That last item is indispensable; to it belongs the 
charm of the situation. To give it place the flame of gas 
has been extinguished; when it shone, as Nerissa said of 
the moon, “ one did not see the candle,” but now no longer 
“doth the greater glory dim the less,” the pale illuminant 
is re-instated, and, for the time being, amid shadowy 
surroundings one dwells within the halo of its mild 
radiance. 

In this city of ours, with its garish gas, its lamps of 
oil and lurid lights electric, the candle has fallen largely 
out of use. It has survived the link, but its place is 
properly among the ancient lights. In the procession of 
modern ones it Jags remotely in the rear. It no longer 
lights some of us to bed even, and when one thinks of it 
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in that connection it is associated with the hall tables 
and apartments of country inns where one has stayed on 
holiday journeys; or perhaps one remembers some old 
country house, where, in the dining-room at night, the 
lights that graced the table were placed in candelebra of 
silver, the lustre thereof being reflected in the shining 
mahogany beneath, conditions of life which gave birth to 
that homely saying that the entrance of a cheerful face 
into a room was like the lighting of another candle. In 
this wise does the modest composite bring with it an old- 
world charm; it becomes a centre of attraction round 
which one’s thoughts circle moth-like. Ought one in such 
circumstances to seek some light of knowledge from its 
rays? Faraday’s “Chemistry of a Candle” is to hand, 
but that scarcely fits the mood; exact science must be left 
to an hour of brighter illumination; the light of other 
days shines from the candle’s flame and sheds on the mind 
a subdued and mellow radiance favourable to reverie and 
retrospection. 

One’s thoughts move backward, and it is Shakespeare 
rather than the modern scientist who holds possession of 
the mind, with many little points of candlelight gleaming 
out of his pages. The taper burns in Portia’s hall, and 
the sight of it leads the gentle lady to say to Nerissa: 


How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


The candle discloses too much for Jessica—clad the while 
in boy’s clothes—when Lorenzo says to her: 

Descend for you must be my torch-bearer, 
To which the lady replies: 


What must I hold a candle to my shame? 
They in themselves, forsooth, are too, too light. 


The taper is turned into an instrument of torture for 
poor Falstaff when he is besieged by Sir Hugh Evans, 
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Pistol, Dame Quickly, Mistress Ann Page, and the rest, 
disguised as hobgoblins and fairies, who pinch him, and 
try him by fire, burning his finger-tips, the while they sing 
that song which ends thus: 


Pinch him and burn him, and turn him about 
Till candle and starlight and moonshine be out. 


It was the fate of the fat knight not only to be burnt with 
a candle but to have himself likened to one. In “ King 
Henry IV.” the Lord Chief Justice addresses him thus: 
“What you are as a candle, the better part burnt out,” 
to which Jack replies: “ A wassail candle, my lord, all 
tallow; if I did say of wax my growth would approve the 
truth.” 

From Falstaff to the stars is a wide leap, but one 
remembers how they are described as the candles of heaven. 
Says Romeo to Juliet: 


Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain top. 


And Banquo says to Fleance as they stand at night in the 
courtyard of Macbeth’s castle : 


There’s husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out. 


The candle becomes an emblem of human life in Macbeth’s 
soliloquy, with its: 


Out, out brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow. 


And again when Clifford, lying wounded on the battlefield, 
Says : 


Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 
Which while it lasted gave King Henry light. 
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The candle on my table lights me down many other 
avenues of thought. In its association with death, as a 
corpse-candle, it burns gruesomely, and in that old balled 
“A Lyke Wake Dirge,” we have this doleful burden: 

This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every nighte and alle, 

Fire and sleet and candle lighte, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 

There is humour reflected from it too, when, as in 
Hogarth’s “ Politician,” we see that the candle has been 
taken from the stick to throw a closer light on the news- 
paper, and as the reader holds it in his hand he is all 
unconscious that it is burning its way with much smoke 
and flame, through the brim of his hat. With something 
of the same humour it is associated when one remembers 
how a similar accident would frequently happen to that 
absorbed, self-centred thinker De Quincey, of whom one 
of his daughters says: “ Those nights were exceptions on 
which he did not set something on fire, the commonest 
incident being for someone to look from work or book to 
say earnestly, ‘Papa, your hair is on fire!’ of which a 
calm, ‘Is it, my love?’ and a hand rubbing out the blaze 
was all the notice taken.” Then again, somewhat further 
back, does not our old friend Samuel Pepys tell how 
his wig caught fire, and how all the people laughed at 
him? 

Among the recollections of another kind which the flame 
of my candle lights up is that of Orchardson’s picture, 
which he calls ‘“ Hard Hit,’ and wherein he shows us a 
room where some gamesters have been making a night of 
it. The candles, ranged in sconces on the walls, have 
burnt down through the waning night. Cards are strewn 
upon the floor, and at a table sit three of the players, who 
are watching curiously the departure of their companion, 
who with disordered dress and haggard looks, pauses with 
his hand on the handle of the door to look back upon the 
scene of his defeat. 
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It would be easy to multiply these flickering reflections, 
and perhaps in such a case the game might be worth the 
‘andle, but at least another must be indulged in as leading 
one to a more definite purpose. Let me go on to say, 
therefore, that if you would enjoy the choicest and most 
exquisite humour ever suggested by candlelight you must 
turn to Elia’s essay on the popular fallacy, “ That we 
should lie down with the lamb.” Therein does he say: 
“Man found out long sixes—Hail candlelight! without 
disparagement to sun or moon, the kindliest luminary of 
the three—if we may not rather style thee their radiant 
deputy, mild viceroy of the moon! We love to read, talk, 
sit silent, eat, drink, sleep by candlelight—they are every- 
body’s sun and moon. ‘This is our peculiar and household 
planet. Wanting it, what savage unsocial nights must 
our ancestors have spent, wintering in caves and 
unillumined fastnesses! They must have lain about and 
grumbled at one another in the dark. What repartees 
could have passed when you must have felt about for a 
smile or handled a neighbour’s cheek to be sure that he 
understood it? This accounts for the seriousness of the 
older poetry. It has a sombre cast (try Hesiod or Ossian) 
derived from the traditions of those unlanterned nights. 
Jokes came in with candles.” Moreover, Lamb goes on to 
tell us that “there is absolutely no such thing as reading 
but by a candle.” In Maclise’s caricature of him he is so 
depicted, a figure with a spare body, large head and 
immaterial legs, resting on the edge of a chair, as he leans 
forward over a table to read, across intermediate books, 
a folio propped up there, whose pages are illumined by a 
couple of long sixes, 

In my candlelight readings I give the choice to old 
authors or those who are relatively so; current literature 
suits not so well. I like best the books that can be read 
and re-read without weariness. Among these I count the 
writings of George Borrow, with whom I have, again and 
again, travelled in Spain, and indulged, elsewhere, in 
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many gipsy wanderings, passing pleasantly therefrom into 
the land of dreams. Such a book as Scott’s “ Antiquary ” 
suits well these candlelight ponderings. On my shelves 
there is a wide selection, with Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” 
among poetry, to have recourse to if the mood should be 
of a sombre and reflective kind, and the thoughts should 
turn to questions of “ Life, Death and Immortality.” The 
essayists, in a general way, furnish the best material, the 
humourists taking precedence. Of these to none does my 
selective hand turn more instinctively than to Charles 
Lamb’s imperishable volumes, and it was while reading 
therein the other night that I was led to my latest candle- 
light study and to the acquaintance of a worthy Quaker 
of the olden time. 

How often I have read Elia’s description of “‘ a Quaker’s 
Meeting” it would be impossible to say: it is always 
acceptable; an unruffled calm pervades it, and one has 
recourse to it as to some anodyne for the troubled spirit. 
Lamb wrote sympathetically of those silent worshippers ; 
he counted some of them among his intimate friends; 
such were the Lloyds and Bernard Barton. He was well- 
nigh becoming one himself, and had something, in his 
outward appearance, of their simplicity of attire. One of 
his biographers tells us that throughout his life their 
simple grey creed had a certain fascination for him, and 
one of his sweetest lyrics was inspired by the death of that 
fair Quakeress, Hester Savory. It pleases me to think that 
the folio which Lamb, in the caricature, is reading by 
candlelight, may have been Sewel’s “History of the 
Quakers.” In the essay he commends it to his readers 
beyond all church narratives; but it was another injunc- 
tion, in the same direction, that brought me to a sense of 
neglected duty. In a paragraph, which consists of a 
single sentence, he says: “Get the writings of John 
Woolman by heart, and love the early Quakers.” 

Now it happened, and the confession should be made 
with shame, that though these writings of John Woolman 
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were in my possession, and had been for many years, the 
volume had all the while remained neglected and unread. 
It was not too late, however, to make reparation, so the 
faded old journal, with its frayed calf-skin binding, was 
brought down from the shelf, and with the light of the 
candle shining upon its pages, I came to know something 
of the early Quakers who had won the affections of the 
gentle Elia. John Woolman was born in West Jersey, 
in America, in the year 1720, and lies in the Quaker burial 
ground at York, where, in 1772, he died while on a visit 
to friends in this country. In his Journal, a veritable 
human document, which he kept to the latest chapter of 
his existence, he tells the story of his life, and a very 
remarkable story it is, in its ingenuous, single-minded, 
self-revelation; in it he lays bare his soul to you, hiding 
nothing, extenuating nothing. So attractive is this self- 
portrayal, together with the incidents that go to make up 
the narrative, that one is tempted to deal with it at length, 
but that is impossible at this time, and a few words must 
suffice. Of his early years he tells us that his father was 
a planter, and that he had schooling pretty well for one in 
his position. Relating to that time he has many sins to 
mourn over, on which he dwells with minute particularity. 
“A thing remarkable in my childhood,” he says, was that 
once going to a neighbour’s house, I saw on the way a 
robin sitting on her nest, and as I came near she went off, 
but having young ones, flew about, and with many cries, 
expressed her concern for them; I stood and threw stones 
at her, until one striking her, she fell down dead. At 
first I was pleased with the exploit, but after a few minutes 
was seized with horror, as having in a sportive way killed 
an innocent creature while she was careful for her young. 
I beheld her lying dead, and thought those young ones, 
for which she was so careful, must now perish for want of 
their dam to nourish them; and after some painful 
considerations on the subject, I climbed up the tree, took 
all the young birds, and killed them, supposing that better 
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than to leave them to pine away and die miserably; and 
believed, in this case, that Scripture proverb was fulfilled, 
‘The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ I then went 
on my errand, but for some hours could think of little 
else but the cruelties I had committed, and was much 
troubled.” 

Like the Quaker whom Lamb describes as confessing 
in meeting, “with expressions of a sober remorse,” that 
he had been a wit in his youth, Woolman says that, at the 
age of sixteen he began to love wanton company, and 
perceived a plant in him which produced much wild 
grapes. However, in due season he became serious-minded, 
and developed into the pure pietest as we know him. 
Accustomed to plantation life, he was brought into contact 
with Quakers who kept slaves, and the injustice of this was 
a matter of such deep concern to him that he was led to 
preach against it, and continued fighting strenuously for 
the freedom of the slave to the end of his days. Possessing 
in his youth the pen of a ready writer, he was often in 
request to draw up wills and other forms of transfer, but 
it went against his conscience to deal with any document 
where slaves were part of the property. In connection 
with this slavery business, there is a remark which reads 
curiously, as showing that those in bondage were not 
always negroes. Of service which he had taken, he says: 
“In a few months after I came here my master bought 
several Scotchmen servants from on board a vessel and 
brought them to Mount Holly to sell.” One is inclined to 
ask how, of all imaginable people, did these Scotchmen 
find their way into slavery ? 

After some preliminary changes of occupation he settled 
down to the craft of a working tailor becoming also a 
retailer of cloths and linens, but desiring only to sell 
useful things to his customers and not those which were 
superfluous or would minister to their vanity. In his 
business he thrived until prosperity became burdensome, 
and the cumbersome increase of his worldly gear a source 
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of great trouble and anxiety. To ease his conscience he 
advised his customers to go elsewhere, and finally “ laid 
down merchandise,” and restricted himself to his trade as 
a tailor, and to the tending of a nursery of apple-trees. 

To this true apostle of the simple life, though a matter 
of garments, the clothes question was a very serious one; 
so do we find him deeply exercised not only in mind, but 
in spirit regarding the fitness and limitations of his 
raiment. Lamb says: “ The very garments of a Quaker 
seem incapable of receiving a soil; and cleanliness in them 
to be something more than the absence of its contrary,” 
and the striving after these things with John Woolman 
took strange forms. He had an overpowering objection to 
the use of colours in fabrics, and to what he regarded as 
the use of injurious dyes. These things were an 
abomination to him, but it was such “stuff o’ the 
conscience,” on his part, to get rid of them, that one’s 
disposition to smile is restrained. His very hat, being 
dye-stained, gave him trouble, and he tells us, lengthily, 
of his inward strivings between a sense of duty and his 
fear of appearing singular, until he was led to get one 
of the natural colour of the fur. It was his belief that an 
outward purity of garb should be the reflection of an 
inward grace. He says: “I have felt a longing in my 
mind that people might come into cleanness of spirit, 
cleanness of person, cleanness about their houses and 
garments. Some who are great carry delicacy to a great 
height themselves, and yet the real cleanliness is not 
generally promoted. Dyes being invented partly to please 
the eye and partly to hide dirt, I have felt.... a 
strong desire that the nature of dyeing cloth to hide dirt 
may be more fully considered. To hide dirt in our 
garments appears opposite to real cleanliness. To wash 
garments and keep them sweet appears cleanly. Through 
giving way to hiding dirt in our garments a spirit which 
would cover that which is disagreeable is strengthened. 
Real cleanliness becometh a holy people, but hiding that 
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which is not clean by colouring our garments appears 
contrary to the sweetness of sincerity.” 

To John Woolman all luxuries and superfluities of life 
were temptations to be resisted; it grieved him to see his 
friends indulging in such things, but he was tenderly 
regardful in his remonstrances, for fear of giving offence. 
He says: “I saw that people getting silver vessels to set 
off their tables, at entertainments, was often stained with 
worldly glory; and that in the present state of things, I 
should take heed how I fed myself out of silver vessels. 

I, going to our monthly meeting, dined at a friend’s 
house where drink was brought in silver vessels, and not 
in any other, and I, wanting some drink, told my case 
with weeping, and he ordered some drink for me in 
another vessel.” When the time came to make his voyage 
to England, he chose, to his great discomfort, to travel in 
the vessel’s steerage rather than indulge in the luxury 
of the cabin. He says: “I told the owner that on the 
outside of that part of the ship where the cabin was I 
observed sundry sorts of carved work and imagery; and 
that in the cabin I observed some superfluity of workman- 
ship of several sorts; and that, according to the ways of 
men’s reckoning, the sum of money to be paid for a 
passage in that apartment hath some relation to the expense 
of furnishing it to please the minds of such as gave way 
to a conformity to this world .... and that, in that 
vase, I felt a scruple with regard to paying any money to 
defray such expenses.” When he reached this country 
he could not reconcile it to his conscience to ride in stage- 
coaches because horses were overdriven and _post-boys 
suffered ; so travelled on horseback or on foot; neither, as 
far as could be avoided would he have his letters sent by 
them, having already cautioned his friends in Philadelphia 
and London not to send letters to him on any common 
‘on this 
account I may be likely to hear seldom from my family 


‘ 


oceasion by post. “And though,” says he, 
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left behind, yet for righteousness’ sake I am, through 
divine favour, made content.” 

While plying his craft in his own country for the 
provision of the moderate needs of himself and his family, 
the great purpose of his life was to be an evangelist, an 
exhorter of the brethren. These things largely fill his 
Journal; and it is in this aspect that he shines out most 
conspicuously. To this purpose, in his journeyings, he 
travelled many thousands of miles on horseback, and had 
many adventures, camping in the woods, and lying out 
under the stars, and enduring many hardships. His 
missions to the Indian territory make picturesque reading, 
and it is an evidence of his sincerity of heart to find that, 
on one occasion, when, dispensing with the interpreter, he 
prayed in his own tongue, an Indian, who understood it 
not, said to the interpreter, “I love to feel where words 
come from.” 

Into that inner spiritual nature of the man who 
recognised in Thomas & Kempis a kindred soul it is not 
within my province to enter; the region is too sacred; in 
contemplating him in this regard one is reminded of those 
words of Tennyson : 


I cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven. 


I take it that the Journal of John Woolman, together 
with his other writings bound up with it, are reckoned 
among the sacred books of his brethren. One of their 
sweetest poets, Whittier, seemed so to regard it, and in 
presenting a copy to a young lady he sent with it a 
beautiful poem on the subject, in which we find such 
words as these: 


All which glows in Pascal’s pages— 
All which sainted Guion sought, 

Or the blue-eyed German Rahel 
Half-unconscious taught :— 
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Beauty such as Goethe pictured, 
Such as Shelley dreamed of, shed 
Living warmth and starry brightness 

Round that poor man’s head. 


And now, the candle of my purpose being quite burnt 
out, let me say, with Katherine in “ The Taming of the 
Shrew ” 


An’ if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth, I vow, it shall be so for me. 


x * * 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM 
DINSMORE. 


RAW close the curtains; life’s long toil is o’er, 
A strong sweet soul has entered rest at last; 

The pinch of poverty and pain is past, 
The heavy burden dropped upon the floor. 
His brave soul crushing grief serenely bore, 
He still could smile, when heaven was overcast, 
His heart with kindly truth beat warm and fast; 
Ours is his loved remembrance evermore. 
He sleeps, a hero, late at eventide, 
To wake, where life’s rude winds no more blow wild; 
The dawn is with him! fling the curtains wide 
To greet eternal morning clear and mild; 
There with pure souls fore’er shall he abide, 
Whose heart was guileless as a little child. 


A. W. Fox. 
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